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OUR HOME IN AVEYRON. 
ClIAFTKlt I. 

THE JolRNEY To " IS I'AYS I'KKIir." 

I i(.\i> )h>cii tnivflliiifj :i]l <lay nouthwanl fnmi I'ari.s 
tlin)U};li till' plpiuuint IhikI nf Fniiicf, watrhiiig with 
inlrn'Ht tlii' di'Vfidpiiii'iit of the wciut}', which im- 
pnivc*! viuttly the further oiu' gol from I*ari«. Then- 
Wire fjir-reiwhinn plains, the colour of whirli was 
rich aiiil tt-autiful, althoujfh the actual re^^ularity of 
chetw-lMMifcl-like livhU ami fumial rtiWH of tn-cA wuh 
Humcwhat nioi)otoiiou!i ; there were amphithi-atreK of 
hilhf coeloHing 8p«-iouH valleys, iu whocH' %'crtlaut 
(leptliH bruud riven) lay in many a gleaming fold ; 



2 THE JOURNEY TO « UN PAYS PERDUJ' 

there were chateaux perched on rocky bluflfs, and 
chateaux seen only through woodland glades. Then 
the vineyards clothed every available slope, and the 
language of the people became softer and more 
musical, with a sounding of the final E mute as a 
separate syllable; while among the country people 
Tvorking at the stations, one heard a sibilant patois 
that w^as not distinguishable as French. 

Then a branch line by a liver-side, through the 
gorges of the hills, then a walk through a scattered 
viUage, and a continuous lifting of the hat in return 
to the polite salutations of the peasants ; while a 
bullock - cart, loudly creaking, carried the luggage 
behind, and I was welcomed to a little English 
home in this remote comer of a district known only 
as " un Pays Perdu." 

After a nice little dinner, such as there appears 
to be no difficulty in procuring in the smallest of 
French villages, we went on to the terrace to enjoy 
our coffee and cigarettes in the balmy gloaming. 
What a treat it was to sit out of doors hatless and 
coatless, with no suspicion of a draught or a chill. 




THK ASGELUS. 3 

U'liile ill the narrow valley the dusk (lpc|>eucd and 
on the hill-tojiH the last of the daylight lingered, as 
loath to lie hurried away I'y the swift roniinji; of the 
southern niglit ! From the miuut little ehurch in 
ttif village the ringing of the Angelus (founded 
Kweetly, and woh t-fhoed to and fn> in sweet con- 
fused niumiurH iK-tweeii the clitrtcly o{i]>oHing hills. 

Fnmi It rottage not twenty yanls Ik'Iow us earae 
the voieen of a (K-a^Jint family at tlieir devotioiw. 
The rapid [Hitter of iwirMt-Ieanit I^itin Maw, and 
the ninre gi-iniine ring i>( imloi-t praycT, were at leiwt 
in uniwm witli the Angi'lus, and ke|>t us olwervantly 
-siliiit until pniyer and Ih-II had cnused to sound. 
Then t)i<' iiightingalett thought it tiim' to iH-gin, and 
iin the rising nimm Ix'gan to send long t*hadows and 
ftilwry nhet-ni4 down the Htrep ternued vineyanl 
inuni'«liatfly iH-Iiiiid us, from the shadowy (■ii|.,.ivs to 
our hft is.HU.-d the Hubtit- melody of hinl afl<r liini, 
faiutly an.ivveri-d fmm the other grovett anil the 
rl»-.ttnut W(Km1s on the liiUsidrs, where it wa« to«) 
stet-p and nnky for vincyanis, so that l»y-and-I)y 
there wiM a Volume of sound which, but that it was 
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4 THE JOURNEY TO ''UN PAYS PERDU'' 

80 sweet, would have been somewhat overpowering. 
A white mist first hid the course of the river and 
then blotted out the church and the village houses, 
and then we three English, two brothers and a sister, 
seemed quite cut ofi* from our French neighbours, 
and were alone in the bright moonlight. 

" Now and then on our English summer nights we 
have sat like this at the old English home in the 
west country, and now you two have your home 
here, and I am your visitor. How do you like it ? " 
said I. 

" Oh, it is not bad," replied the prosaic brother. 

" Nay, it is very good," said the sister. '* We do 
not forget our English home. We are very, very 
proud of being English, but we like France too. It 
is so beautiful. This little village is growing to have 
for us the familiar homey look of the village of our 
childhood. At first we spoke of the river, the lane, 
and the mountains. Now we speak and think of 
all these as ours. They are a part of our life. We 
know all the most charming points of view, the 
shadiest nooks, and the prettiest bends of the river. 




^.V KSGLISH HOMK. f> 

Wc even know when to ex|>eot rain or Bhiuo, stomi 
or oiilni, Ity the wny the wind comes, or the Bound of 
the different cimrt-h bellfl." 

" Wrli, it is a good thing that this feeling of 
hominesH gradually grows around one in a foreign 
nmntr)-." 

" YeH, it is HO restful. It would l>c dn-ndful 
indeed if we always felt like strnngera and pil- 
grinifl ; if after old ties wert- i>roken and old friends 
to Home degree hwt, new ones never couhl !«■ nuule, 
One is thankful that the sun shines here ju«t the 
same iis in England (only nither more so), that tin- 
Irees are ius green, the flowers as sweet, and many 
of tlie hearts as kind as those left Itehind in our own 
eountr}'. And in onler to n-aliy know a eountrj- liy 
heart, as it were, one must live in it ; lM'<-onie ae- 
eliniatisetl, asstteiate more or less familiarly with its 
inhatiitJints, syni[tathis«' with and assist the [MH>r, 
nurse the Kaliies, and inten-st one's S4'lf in their gen- 
end wi-lfare. It is niee to s**e the faees of the school 
chihlren Krightcn as one ]iass«'s, and to re<-eive the 
little noacgays of swect-seented flowers wliieh they 
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6 THE JOURNEY TO ''UN PAYS PERDUr 

shyly oflfer to 'Mademoiselle' or * Monsieur.' A 
lady friend said one day, * We always thought the 
English cold and proud, but it is not so we find. 
Your pride is on the surface, and your hearts are 
really as warm as ours.'" 

" Yet I am told the French peasantry, if not 
the French people as a class, hate England and 
the English heartily." 

" Oh yes, so they do, at least so far as we know 
the people, they do hate the English as a whole. 
They say so, and I believe it ; but they have, I hope, 
made an exception in our favour. At any rate, 
the warm-hearted reception we have received from 
the little society that exists in this out-of-the-way 
comer of France has had much to do with our grow- 
ing love of the neighbourhood." 

** Yes, ilary; but you see the best side of it. 
I should not go safely among my childish and pas- 
sionate miners if they did not know that I carr}' 
this little protector," and the speaker tapped the 
pocket in which his revolver wiis hidden. 

** How many English are there here ? " 




SURAL FRAWCB. 7 

" We two, and two assistants at the mines." 

" Ami where are the mines ? " 

" In the l>oweU of this hill opposite. Look where 
tlie moonlight shines wliitc on a long heap of stones 
Ik'Iow a (lark hole. That is one of the outlets. And 
here come some of the men going to the night-shift." 

Fn)m undt-rneath the mist there was a tramp of 
feot and the e.xcitcd ehattcr which 1 had already 
noticed as the characteristic talk of the country-folk, 
and there prewntly emerged into view as tliey filed 
up the mountain path a line of men enrr^'ing lighted 
himprt — i>iMamp>4, which were most ({uaint in juittem, 
and had utidergonf no change since the lampi* UM.-d 
Iiy the Itomaii workmen who lir«t began to Imrmw 
into the hill. 

" .\nd pray, what are your fin»t iuipre.-wiuns uf 
nind France r' they iwked nie. 

" First, the tn.'es are very tall, verj' otniight, ami 
ver^■ leatletw, except near the top, and a magpie's n.st 
Very fnipuntly tenantit the leafy tup and in neen 
fur Qiilcrt." 

" You will Bouu leani the reason uf the trees l»eing 
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leafless ; but why there are so many magpies I do 
not know. Practically there are no birds in this 
district but magpies and nightingales. What else ? " 

" I note the cultivation of every available space. 
For instance, I saw a flat high rock, like a table, 
some ten feet high, and of the space of an ordinary 
room on the top, covered to the edge with a cereal 
crop." 

** Yes ; you are now in the midst of the peasant 
proprietors, and they dare not waste an inch of 
ground. What else?" 

" I did not observe a single beast of any kind 
grazing on a pasture, save a few large ragged sheep 
in one stony district. Where are the cows ? " 

" At work. Go on." 

** I have heard of French politeness, but I fear 
me it is much on the surface. All the way from 
Paris I had as companion a plain elderly woman, 
and many men getting in and out at intermediate 
stations, the compartment always being full. Each 
man as he entered took ofi* his hat, and the salute 
was returned. Each man asked each of the other 
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mcu wbetlicr be objected to Bmoking, and witb 
mucb interchange of bows cacb man gave bis i>olitc 
consent. Xot a single one of tbem ever addressed 
bis <juer5- to tbe plain elderly woman, wbo might 
reasonably W supposed to Itc the only one to object. 
They just iguon-d her existence." 

" Quit*' »o. Tbe case might have Iwen different 
if tbe lady bad becD young and gi>H>d-b)okiiig. Still, 
even their aomcwbat suiK-rficial [loliteness is of value, 
as it makes onlinary things go smoothly. 1 find, 
however, that, long as we have Iwen hero, we arc 
apt Bonietinips to givo olfmrp l»y rel(i[>:tiiig, in a 
mumt'Ut of fatigue or furgetfuhuss, into an ordinarj' 
English manner, and by the lazy rt-turn of a walutc or 
wmic slight hru»4iu»'ni's.'*, cause a slight to 1h' appro- 
bi'iiiled when nothing wjis so far from our thoughts. 
But have you brought your camera with you ?" 

" Yes ; and to my surprise have not bad the 
slightest tnmblc with tb<' t'ustonis in the way of 
examination such as I bavo exiwrimced in England 
on n-tuniing frum abnmd." 

■' Photograpbic ap]iaratus is as wi'll umb-rstiHHl as 
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in England, and more respected by the officials. 
Curiously enough almost every Englishman who has 
come here on mining business has been a photo- 
grapher, and the natives look upon a camera as a 
necessary and usual appurtenance to an Englishman. 
But let me tell you the gendarmes here already 
know everything about you — where you come from, 
what you are going to do, whether you are armed, 
and how long you mean to stay." 

" Good gracious ! " 

" Yes ; but they are satisfied you are harmless, 
and there are no fortifications anywhere near here 
to be photographed. But it is now past midnight, 
and at five o'clock to-morrow morning a procession 
of priests and peasants will pass the house on their 
way to worship at the cross of La Vidal, and pray 
that the vines may not suffer from blight. If you 
can get up, we will photograph them from the 
window as they pass by. So to bed, but confound 
those nightingales ! " 

Before proceeding further I will pause to explain 
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the mison iFetre of this I)ook. I took a great many 
photographs, of which I aftcrwanls made lantern- 
slidefi, and with the aid of my sistor'a noten and 
my own oWn'ationH, I retailed the information 
in the ehajK; of lectures to rural audience.H, with 
the view of aiding my clerical friends in their 
ptiriHh work, and of iH-nefiting institutionB in which 
I took an interest, m ever)' man nhould do, who has 
the clisncc at little trouble and little cxiwiihc to 
himmdf, ami according to a laudable custom which 
is fni*t gaining gniund among the army of amateur 
photogniphcn*, an army whieh sends skirmiHliers nil 
over the world. I have, in doing thiit, found tliat 
murh more interest was cxhil)itcd in the simple de- 
tails of home-life, whicli might easily he e<tni|>ari-il 
with one's own moile-st expericnees, that) in more 
nniliitious tales of tnivel, ailventure, and dL-teovcrj". 
Therefore it secnHtl iM»ssilile that cliort studies of 
life and Hcvner\* in a remote district within the 
unpretentious diMtanee of a thousand miles from 
home, jinu'tieally, as distanre now eounts, ut home, 
hut out of the l*eateu track, where the tourist 
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12 THE JOURNEY TO ''UN PAYS PERDU.** 

is an unknown quantity, might interest a larger 
audience of ordinary people. My sister, who is at 
home with the people of " un Pays Perdu," joins 
with me, and whatever is of value, in information or 
facts, in this little book is from her pen, and may 
most thoroughly be relied upon. I incorporate with 
her matter my own impressions as an appreciative 
visitor. We shall state simply what we know, 
especially with respect to the peasant proprietary, 
so that, if possible, the bias of our own opinions 
may not be observable. Our readers only can judge 
whether we realise our unambitious aim. 




PHOTOGRAVHISG A mOCEHSlON. 



CHAPTER II. 

nif»TO«;llAJ'HlS(i A PROCESSION— THE PR0V1XCE8 OF TEIE LOT 
AXU AVKTKOX — A LOST COl'XTBT — ITS BEAl'ty AMI 
ITS IHKTOBY. 

With the wiiHluw8 0iH!ii, and the cool night nir BikI- 
iiifj frcf accosH thniugh the l»are of the t'h}8C'<l iv/tt'-i, 
thouc out<T franioH, like mawiivc veiietiiui - blimls, 
which exclude light yet admit air, it wjw ea«y, uii 
n June night, to hIocji with a light covering over 
uiie. I^ter, in the ncorehing heat of July and Aii- 
guRt, it in not so cosy. I went to Ix-d n'lH-Htitig 
" Five o'eltKrk, five o'clock, live oVlock," Mcveml 
time», whi<-h with me io a nure methoil of enuuring 
Wttkcfuliie«s at the deaired hour next nioruiiig. 
And punctuttily at five u'clock I junii^d up hroad 
awake, and hcortl in the still morning air, with a 
dearuess which was Accounted fur l>y a »iight drizzle 
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14 PHOTOGRAPHING A PROCESSION. 

of rain, the sound of Mass at the village church. 
Very shortly two white -robed figures were strug- 
gling with refractory tripods, which would slip on 
the polished floor ; and presently out of two win- 
dows overlooking the road there peeped the brass 
tubes of the lenses, the rest of the apparatus being 
concealed by the curtains being cunningly pinned 
over them. 

Just below the window was a bridge over a purling 
stream, and a rude wooden cross leaned half against 
the bridge ; and the procession was expected to pause 
at this cross, which bore some special repute. The 
sound of the chanting drew nearer, accompanied 
with the tramp of many feet, and soon the proces- 
sion, of some hundreds of people, came in view. First 
men bearing a banner, inscribed " Marie, protege vos 
enfants " ; then peasants, three and four abreast, clad 
in their l>e8t black blouses and soft, black, wide-brim- 
med hats, the efl^ect being somewhat marred by the 
men keeping their hands in their trousers-pockets, 
which bunches the blouses up unbecomingly; then 
the young men and the small boys, the latter march- 
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16 PHOTOGRAPHING A PROCESSION. 

in the windows. Why this difference in the be- 
haviour of the sexes? 

To a healthy Englishman who likes a vigorous 
breakfast at half-past eight, the coffee and roll which 
the French find sufficient to carry them on until 
dSjeAner at eleven or twelve is at first a trial, and 
the intervening hours are a hungry wa^te of time. 
Let us utilise this interval by climbing up, through 
the vines, to the crest of the hill behind the house, 
and see where we are. 

In the south - west of France lie the adjoining 
provinces of Avejron and the Lot, separated firom 
each other for a considerable distance by the river 
Lot, which rises in the mountains of the Department 
of Lozfere, at a height of 1500 metres above the sea ; 
then runs and leaps through the picturesque gorges 
of Aveyron, and, wdth a madly serpentine course, 
parts the Lot and Aveyron, and then flows through 
the Lot on its way westward to join the Garonne, 
and past Bordeaux to the sea. 

The two provinces are hilly and even mountainous. 
The hills are sometimes of granite and sometimes of 
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lunestoDC and their allies, and, according to the 
nature of the rock, there are steep slopes or pre- 
cipitous cliffs and escarpments. 

Riven and cracked in every direction, the great 
" caiuuten " ' afford in plenty the fem-haunted dingles, 
down which the mountain brooks run and tumble 
to join the river, which now Hows through <lcep 
gorges, now through narrow valleys, where the hand 
of man makes the Htream more sedate by his confin- 
ing wcir«, and tlie rushing torrent is led to water 
fertile fields aixl refresh the tired and thirsty oxen. 
But whether a lusty torrent over rocky beds, or n 
wide dreamy river between vine -clad and chest- 
nut - crowned hills, the stream makes the land 
beautiful. 

" Everj'lKMly knows " that the district is a hundn-d 
years l>ehiud the times, and that and the dithiutty 
of access to it or egn'ss from it has given it its name 
of the " Pays Perdu " among distniction - lo%'ing 
Frenchmen. "What will y<m?" they wiy ; " there U 

' Tboe u« limwt'intT liUgca or uMe-luiilK (" ili eaU, rAuiu '). 
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nothing, literally nothing, wherewith to amuse one s 
self. It is a lost country." We said to a peasant 
woman one day, "This is a beautiful country of 
yours.'' " Oui, mademoiselle, mais il est un peu 
perdu." 

Of late, however, there have been made good roads, 
and a branch line from Capdenac to Rod^z, which 
follows the quick curves of the river, curves so ab- 
rupt that the seesaw, curving motion is as trying 
to many people as a Channel steamer. The line 
is literally cut through the rocks most part of the 
way. There are tunnels, half-tunnels, and quarter- 
tunnels — ^segments of a circle as it were ; the detached 
masses of rock sufficiently cut through to permit the 
passage of the train, and that is all. Always below 
one there is the river, gleaming through its bordering 
rocks and woods, and the glimpses of scenery one 
gets from the carriage-windows are lovely in the 
extreme, and the riven rocks and serpentine river 
often form extremely curious combinations. Quaint 
villages perched on rocky promontories, or nestling 
in the smallest of moimtain nooks, meet the eye at 
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ever}' groat bend of the river. Sometimes the ft'm- 
friuged cliffs rise sheer from tlie water's edge, and 
even overhang so much, that the tiny rills which 
pour from their summits fall into the river yards 
away from the bases of the cliffs. 

Well, below us from our hill-top we see that the 
volley widens, the hills fall buck with more reason- 
able slo])C8; the ri%'er lH?tween two weirs runs pla- 
cidly, with a fini' new l>ridge Bj)anning it. On the 
nearer bank is the small village of St Martin's, with 
its little 8<{unt ciiurch. On the further Wnk is the 
larger and more inijK>rtaut village of Bouillac, with 
a towered chateau and a larger eliureh. The rich, 
flat mea*low8 by the river are well cultivated, in 
small s«[uare luitches of bright greens and yellows, 
with no dividing fences, and curiously like an 
erratic chesH-l)oanl, or still more like a [tutchwork 
quilt. 

The hills are grey with the vincyanla, the tint of 
the ground in thf early summer oveqHnvering the 
green of the vines. The regular arrangement of the 
\inc-i>lantiug gives to the far-off slopes the tt])peur- 
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ance of being dotted, grained, or stippled like a litho- 
graphic print. On slopes too rocky or too steep for 
the vineyards, the ever-present and useful chestnut 
woods lie in dark masses. 

On a flat step in the hills a mile away, and in the 
Department of the Lot, we can discern the little 
village of Camac. Down the poplar-bordered river 
to the left the valley closes in again. There, by the 
weir, is the building which marks the situation of 
the MinCy which is the cause of our presence here, 
and Henry is now in the very middle of that 
steep conical hill just in front of us. 

Immediately below us, and apparently so close in 
a horizontal direction that a long hop, skip, and a 
jump would clear the declivities of the intervening 
vineyards, and land us upon (or through) its roof, is 
our little cottage. From it another valley, or more 
properly a ravine, leads in a southerly and very up- 
ward direction to Asprieres — a town as much at the 
top of the hills as St Martin's is at the bottom. It 
is three miles away, and we have the choice of two 
roads. There is the winding government road which 
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twists in and out among the hillB, and tries not to be 
too steep ; but this looks so blindiogly white and 
dusty that we prefer to take the old couutry lane — 
a uearcr route by distance at all events, but not a 
shorter by time. At first it is a pleasant way, creep- 
ing along the I)Ottoni of the valley, with a tiny brook 
rippling merrily along by the wayside, crossing and 
rt'croHKiiig the Inno, and under the welcome shade of 
rliwely growing trees. In spring-time, the dainsou- 
trecH whirh line the hcdgi's iin^ white with bloiwoms, 
and whvN the autumn uumi's much of the fruit fails 
unheeded to the ground, to l>e greetlily eaten by the 
pigs. Suddi'niy the ptcjisjint beguiling jwith takes 
an upwant spring, an<l then eunieii the toil and 
wciirineM of the jcjuniey. It is what we heiinl an 
itinenuit preacher describe as the way to heaven — 
" Tis hup, and hup, an<l hup, and 'ig''^''' ^"*^ '^htT, 
and 'igher. " The hedges dwindle down into gi»rw 
anil hnM>m and bhicklwny bnunblc, and the ni<>K.ty 
l)auk--4 are clothed with fern and with heaths of 
purjile, white, and gohi. After heavy rain, this 
mountain way becomes the course of a muddy rush- 
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ing torrent, so that the lane is impassable until the 
sun shines again, the water disappears in steam, and 
the road is left more bumpy than ever. 

But Aspri^res is worth reaching, for there is al- 
ways a refreshing breeze there, a breeze one sighs 
for in vain down in the confined valleys, where all 
day long in the hot summer, the full-leafed trees 
stand motionless in the heavy, perfume -laden air, 
and we long for the breeze that stirs the hill-top 
trees to take a downward sweep, as it happily does 
sometimes, after long drought, and we know that 
the soft south wind will bring us the welcome rain. 
From Aspriferes a fair landscape is visible. On a 
clear day one sees the snow-capped mountains of 
the Auvergne, while in the middle distance the 
lesser hills of Aveyron and the Cantal are piled in 
picturesque confusion, " like loaves in a bakers 
oven," said a very unromantic person. The dazzling 
white roadways radiate from Aspriferes to the towns 
and villages in the valleys below. 

The part of France wdthin view from Aspriferes is 
rich in ruins, some of which have for us English a 
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peculiar interest, inusmucb an tlivy are mementoes 
of the times when, in the fourteenth century, many 
a hattle was fought between the English (levying 
taxes on cetleil provincca) ami the French ; when 
many a town ami chateau was destroyed. After- 
wards the religious ware between Catholics and 
I'rotcstaiitrt coveri'd with further ruins the de- 
piirtmenta of Avcyron and the Lot. From 1501 
t'j lCr2'J, witli but a short intor^-al of rest, the 
eoutitry-^idf was tlie set-ne of wiir and blootlshcd. 
Tlir rmttstaiits were mnssjicred on all sides, and in 
\G2'.* tliey liiitl down tlieir arms nnd sulmutted with- 
out rt'st-rve. The in-acf thus rewtored endured otdy 
for a time. In IG8J, the famous VA'u-t of Nantes 
Ining revoked by Louis Xl\'., the jwrsecuiions of 
the I'rotrsiants recomniencfd, and tlit-y werr at last 
const ntiiicd to cmij;nitc cm iiuiasi; cb'iiriving the 
|>rovini-i s of a ]H)jiulation honest and industrious. 
Here ends t!ie history of these provinees. Ileeause 
<•( their oliscure situation tliey were slielten'd fnmi 
the wars and inviLsious of the First and Se'-ond 
Kui]iiri-s. 
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And if dSjeAner be not ready when we have 
made our hop, skip, and jump downwards, there 
wiU be further persecutions and ruins in the 
land. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Ol'R VILLA(iK ANTi THE XEXT OXK— THF.IK IURT ASH HTISK3 — 
BIRD- THAI'S — THE AVBEKUK!* — LIFE IS THK STKKCTS. 

()(■[{ itwn little villapo of St Martin's is only n 
Hratt<Tiil gndiji nf iliiijrj' dwcIIiiiHH, with a wry 
miprt-tciKiinj; (hiinli ; hut ju.-t niT<«*H the river in a 
tyj>ii-al villiif,"; "f larfier size, known lut Bouillac. 
('r<t!*.-*iiij,' tlic Vm\t wliiti- Iiriil^;!' over t!ie widr river- 
UhI. nini |>a»t a turretctl eliateau within wjiHed-in 
jrnminU at the fiwit of its own vineyanK whicli 
tttreti'h )!]> the h>ii;^ i-te<'[) Kh>[H-H of tlie liilln iK-hinil, 
Wf ronif tirMt to tlif rhnnh, Hjuan*, hiw, nml uiihivdy 
OH to the cxtt'rior, ami Honiewhnt tawWr}' within, Imt 
with itrtilcKirs o[k'Ii always for the devout or tin* »un- 
wt-ary to enter, un<l a fn-^jm-nt ftouml of wonthiji 
JHHuing from it. Oftcu Imvc wc nought n-fugf from 
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the heat and the glare of southern skies and 
southern roads in the cool shade of southern 
churches, and felt the restful peace which clings 
about an edifice sacred to even an alien religion. 
The buildings are consecrated by the earnestness of 
men s worship, no matter how wrong we may think 
the object or mode of worship. 

Then there is the wide open square or Place of the 
village, with a few small trees giving welcome shade. 
In the Place is the shoeing-place, where the oxen 
and cows are shod. It appears that these beasts 
will not submit quietly to the operation, so they 
are driven into a sort of skeleton shed, or stout 
wooden frame, provided with Btraps, cords, and 
pulleys. The straps are fastened under the ox's 
belly, and by means of the pulleys the poor creature 
is hoisted bodily off the ground, its legs dangling 
helplessly in the air. Every village has such a 
shoeing-place, and it is a quaint and amusing sight 
to see the oxen being shod. 

The village is built on the lowest spur of the hills 
running down to the river, and down the backbone, 
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SO to speak, of this spur runs the long street, and 
the only street of the village. It looks picturesque 
enough as you glance down it ; but if your stomach 
is weak, beware how you loiter in it on a hot and 
Hteamy day. The street is, alas I the common, and 
practically, the only sewer. Much of the refuse of the 
liou»»e8 finds its way into the street, and rots and 
fi-sterx in the sun. The slo])S arc thrown there, and 
the channels between the rough ancle - straining 
cobbles witli wliich the street is i>aTe<l are full of 
black ami nlimy li([uid filth, slnwly Hottking its way 
riverwanls. 

The street is 8<» narrow that two strides would 
take one a4roR9 it, and there are no side-walkH to 
«I>eak of. It is rlor**.- and airless, and the stmrh is 
pungent; but after a time the effect wears otT, and 
one hardly notices the Bmell. <tne of us bveil for 
thn*e months in an tmlieryi- in that street, and ver}' 
nearly — not (juite — gut useil to it. lie hiw no 
desire to go back, however. The houses have }jnat 
overhanging eaves which project far over the i*trect, 
and so east a little shade at all stages of the sun. 
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Every window has its volSes^ lookiiig, like all the 
rest of the woodwork, sadly in need of paint after a 
good scrub. The peeps one gets into the dark little 
rooms, through the open doors, awaken no desire to 
enter, so we resolve to keep outside if possible, lest 
the abominations within be worse than those with- 
out. Those may seem strong words to speak of a 
nineteenth - century town in the most civilised 
nation ; but to an Englishman of only ordinary 
cleanliness, even to one who has upon necessity gone 
a whole week without a wash and not felt sinful, 
the want of cleanliness does seem disgraceful. 
There is no excuse of poverty. It is simply that all 
labour is wasteful unless it brings profit, or is neces- 
QQxy to support life. After a long residence in rural 
France, one of us paid a visit to an English cottage, 
where the occupants were as poor as an English 
labourer can be, and was surprised and delighted 
at the six)tless cleanliness of the floors and the stairs. 
The wood of the latter was as white as the deck of a 
well-kept yacht : a French peasant's stair is brown 
with the dirt of generations. 
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Glancing upwards, one ib struck by tlie fact that 
almost every house has an earthenware jnr or pot 
fastened against the wall near an upper wimlow, the 
mouth of the jar against the wall, and a small hole 
hroken in the iiottom, which faces outward. 

" What are those funny jars for?" isom-'s natural 
question. 

'* Fnr the binls to huild their nests in, monsieur." 

"Kt-ally; how very kind of you I And do the 
birds avail themselves of your gixHlness ? " 

" (.Vrtoiidv, monsieur, in every ca.-**-, ami very 
go<Hl they are." 

"(J.khI:" 

" Yes, g»Kj<l to eat, mon.-*ifur." 

" What I do you ent them ? " 

"Truly, monsieur. When the young bipl.-t are 
fully tb-dged, we take them and make a drlicious 
stew of them." 

And you realise the utilitarian natun- of the 
iH-osaiit an<l the unsusiH-cting giKxlness of the binls. 

At fR'i|ucnt inter\'als down the street you see 
dried bushes of juni[N.-r set in |>ota by a disir. Xo 
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their ilignity, and we havu to be vcrj* careful not 
to wound their susceptibilities. It would never do 
to eommund any alight service, as one is in the 
habit of doing with the corresponding class in 
England, with the certainty that the service will 
l>o rivilly and good-humouredly rendered. On the 
odicr band, if one asks the favour of such a service 
ver)- iMiIitfly, they will often go u long %vay and 
tiike much truuMe to oblige one, and Ik- witisficd 
with a smaller ncknowle<lgment than the English 
tip-rtTciver. But if they would only wiwh them- 
Rf-lv.s, how much m«irc charitably one would think 
of them. 

While We were photogniphing in thin street we 
amused ver}' little curiosity. The i>eople walked 
mtbt-r sullenly by, and would not ntop to form a 
group. <>r stand aside ft>r a moment to avoid sixiiling 
a view w!iii-b we might be cxi><wing. Tliey stcxnl 
much uix'U their dignity, and rather res<'nted our 
photographing them iw a liU-rty. .\ franc wimld, 
however, pnM-urc a sullen ar«iuieBcence, making it a 
buxiuvss traiiHuction ; and, curiously enough, mijetr- 
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days and religious processions, when their hearts 
were opened by the excitement of their own show, 
they rather liked being photographed. 

There is almost a complete absence of shops in 
the street. Each holding produces its own food, 
and their other wants are few. There were one or 
two little general stores, but the real shopping is 
only to be done at the larger town of Capdenac, 
three miles away. 

As the evening draws on, the people sit out of 
doors in family groups, under the shade of the great 
eaves, and the narrow way is alive with gossip. The 
household occupations are carried on out of doors, 
such as a mother cutting her child's hair, skinning a 
rabbit, plucking a fowl, mending a pair of trousers, 
a blouse, or a petticoat ; but the younger women 
have smartened themselves up a bit, and conscious 
of clean stockings, show their pretty ankles as they 
lounge, not on easy-chairs, but generally on three- 
legged stools. These are not things, one would 
think, to lounge on gracefully, but they manage to 
do it 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VINKS A.MI VISKYAKKS. 

" \v the }frai»oft fail wc Iisivc notliiiij;." Su say many 
of the jN-aJwntrt, who nmylH- own no otlier jncrro of 
liin<1 thiin tlicir r«'«|M'ctivc vincyanK They, \nmt 
thinfi", have all th«'ir €;;<■.•* in one Iinakt't, or 
nrarly ito. To tlit-ni an atta<-k of the Itli^'ht or 
" phylloXfra " wlu-n tlu' vini-s an- in flower \a a 
^'Piit ralnniity: whilst a heavy thmxlenttonn in ii 
ihinj; to !«■ ilrea<lftl at any in'ri<t«l U-tween May 
ami Si>[tteni)MT, hut imMt of all juHt when the ^ni|N')i 
an- n[>e ami the viiita<^> alHiut to eonimenee, 

Eiieh year, when the hIioM winter i.i over, the 
work in the vineyanls iH iM-^un with j^rvat a<-tivity : 
from tlaylireak till dark [NHijile may lie lUfn far up 
the hilltideM engat;etl in «Iig^U(;, weetlinf;, or iu 
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carrying and spreading manure. The loud, cheerful 
voices of the toilers, and the sharp metallic sound 
made by the striking of their pick-like implements 
against the stony earth, may be heard on all sides. 
Sometimes a valley, wide enough at its river or 
lower end, narrows so much as it gets up into the 
mountains, that the sound of voices and picks may 
be heard from one side to another, so that when 
there is, as often happens, an echo in addition, the 
result is a regular chorus, quaint, but somewhat 
confusing. Naturally it is not every valley that 
has vineyards on both sides, but only those running 
in certain directions, as a great amount of sunshine 
and heat is absolutely necessary for the growth of 
the vines and the perfection of the grapes : those 
hillsides that are bleak or have a north aspect are 
never cultivated as vineyards. 

Great quantities of strawberries are grown be- 
tween the vines. These are of a small kind some- 
what larger than our wild strawberries : they come 
in season earlier than garden strawberries, and are 
much prized for their fine flavour. 




"SO ORAI'ES THIS YEAR!' M 

T!u' viiicyiinU arc, n« a rule, kept well manured, 
— in fact, to do any good tiioy muat l»c, for, if one is 
nt'ght'ted for a yeiir or two, tlu' vines nin wild iind 
<T««c to l»car gni])e.H. American vim-s luive Wen 
intriKlured into a few viiieyanlft whicli I«'long to a 
iififllilKiuring ruuiitess. The growtli of tlicst- vines 
i.t l"*injr anxiously waK-Iied, for tliey arc iiuii|K)8c<1 to 
Ik- h pnA Wirt (ind t<) !»ear larj^c well -Havmin'*! 
gn>]N-M, Hr> that tlii'ir intnHlurtion into tlie nt-igh- 
lMnirho«Ht may tuni out a very giHul thinjr for all 
eon^rnied in tlit- (rtiltivalion of vines. 

Of liiti' yearn the vine^H in this distrirt have 
^utTt'D'd very tnuvh fn>ni {iliylloxerH, ho niurli 
Ml that many i>f the |>ea))ant proiinrtunt have 
Wx'W j:n-ntly im|«)veri>lied. Ilnwever, they are all 
Mtinethin^ like Kn;:lish fanners, — tlie weathi-r is 
alway.x t<Hi hot or t«i<i eoh), too dry or tiK> wet. 
l'n'|w never 'fn- goin;: lo !>«• got»d. " We rihall have 
u<' (inii-es this year I " is the usual erj' ; hut never- 
theK'.->s thili^n turn out J>rvtty well, ami tlielf an- 
al wiiys ninre );nt)>e.t than any one wouhl have 
lhou;;ht jH»>silile. 
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Each spring the people get into a state of fright 
thinking that there will be no wine, or else that it 
will be scarce and dear to buy. " What, oh what 
shall we do," say they, "without our wine? It is 
our one luxury ; if we drank nothing but water we 
should be soon weak and ill; we could not live 
without wine, the hot summers would kill us ; wine 
is a necessity in a climate like ours." And indeed 
this is quite true. Wine is the natural drink of 
the country : it is cheap and harmless. To drink 
beer or porter, even if they could be had, would 
be quite impossible, and the drinking of unlimited 
quantities of water would in all probability bring 
on attacks of colic and diarrhoea. This is certainly 
in the summer-time a thirsty, a very thirsty land ; 
but there is plenty of water, and, what is almost 
better, generally plenty of wine too. What people 
may be in other parts of France we cannot say; 
but in this part they are emphatically a sober 
people : drunkenness one rarely, almost never, sees, 
whilst, on the other hand, one never even hears of 
a teetotaller. When the people are told that there 
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are itcntona who ucver touch intoxicating (Irinks 
they rt'iily : " But that ia vcr}* funny. God makes 
the grai>08 to grow, nntl we t-anuot eat them all up, 
it is neceHSiiry to make them into wine. Besides, if 
We did not we eould not live, for the hillsides will 
ffniw nolhing hut }rm|>ea and chestnuts, and w*e 
rould not make a living out of chestnuts." 

Oh, the loiuls of manure that the pi-asants curry 
up tluwc st4V|> vineyards ! they are something dread- 
ful. Nt> wonder that the jKMir jM'ojile get a stfMp 
in their shoulder*, for they eany the manure up on 
thfir heads and shoulders, and the gnii>es down in 
the same mann<-r. 

I low thr |HH»r |K'asants manage to curry the 
gni|>es down from the vineyarils is a mystery, Imt 
•■urry tht-ni they do, antl tin their luu'ks tot». Fint 
lh<* hack and shouhlers an> juiddrd, u wu-k tilled 
with hay or Ktraw U-ing thrown m-HMw the shouldi-m. 
The gni|«*s an- carried in wo»Mleu l>am-ls which are 
hteadif^t over the tthouldent by means of a h)ng itole. 
These Itarrels ore Hat on the one side, and this Hat 
part resttt against the buck of the iH-arvr ; the {hiIc 
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goes through the centre of the barrel, so that the 
weight is equally distributed above and below it. 
The vineyards are so steep that the grape-bearers 
seem to come down them sliding on the heels of 
their wooden sabots. In the valley below a cart 
stands, and in this cart the larger tubs for holding 
the grapes are placed. As each load of grapes is 
brought down it is emptied into the large tub, until 
that is full, when the oxen are harnessed to the 
cart, and the load of fruit is carried away to the 
wine-press. 

]\Iany of the smaller proprietors cannot afford to 
have wine-presses of their own, and so they must 
either send their grapes to a neighbour's press, or, as 
more often the case, press them with their feet. 

We sent our servant one day to a neighbouring 
proprietor s on some small errand. She found the 
door closed, and a voice inside the house called out 
that she must wait awhile, as all the inhabitants 
were busy washing their feet preparatory to pressing 
out the wine. 

Clean white stockings are worn during the opera- 
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tinn ; hut notwitliBtiUHlins thU wc always take goo<l 
rare tci tmy mir wiiic from those i»roprictors whom 
Wc know to i>o88eH}t wine-preiwea. 

I'hosphatt' in much priiied ns a Huittil>le manure 
fi>r tht; vincyjinlrt. ami lime is mm- usi'tl hy some 
I>nipriet"rs with ;iivat Hucrcjw. Of i-oursf when 
liiiii- is us4-i1 n gn-Htt-r tjuaiitity of miiiiurc must )>e 
ii<i-<l ti"), lc» i-ouiittTiU't the ('trtH't (if the liim-, whifh, 
•■iiijiliiyrtl liy itsi'If, would rilmply cxtnH-t a ^n-at 
nimnnit of ixikmIih-ss fnmi thi- wiil without {liviiijj 
aiiythin;; in n-turn. Hut w {H-asjuit iin»[irii'tcin« own 
titi-ir hunt, thvrt* is no <lan<!rr that they witl take 
all out of it and put iiothiii<; in. It is naturally to 
thfir own inl*'n»t to keep it in a Hood condition, 
ami tlii^ hy dint of >rn-nt an<l untiriri*; industty thvy 
r. itaiidy r'ontrivi' to do. 

Thr iH>h-s to which th<- vinc-i an' tii-tl ami trained 

:ir>' ]>la 1 at fxart diHlam-is of orn- inctii' ajuirt in 

i-vi-rv tlirei-tion. TIiuh the (iovi-rnincnt oilii-ialn 
know hy nic.'L'.nrinir the h-n^itli and hrcaillh of n 
virii-yanl how many vim-s ar.- ;:rown in it, ami tax.;* 
an- Ifvji-d aivonlin;;ly. This m«'tli<MliraI iirnui'^c- 
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the rock the odour is sickening; and one passes 
gingerly through the filth, and holds one's breath 
for terror of the poison of it. But after an hour or 
two of it one begins to realise that it cannot be so 
deadly as it smells, or the inhabitants would not 
look so healthy as they do. The river runs rapidly 
in a curve beneath the cliflf, and the houses seem 
to be suspended high above it, so that if one could 
give the cliff a shake like an apple-tree, they would 
drop off into the stream. 

Some of the houses, built close to the water's 
edge, are covered with clematis and ivy, and the 
reHection of them in the clear river is beautifully 
distinct. Othei-s lean this way and that, and have 
crazy wooden l)alconies overhanging the rocky tor- 
tuous street. The red-tiled and moss-grown roofs 
shine with l>rilliant colour in the blazing sunlight, 
and underneath their large flat eaves there is deep 
hhaduw and stillness. Other houses higher up are 
so like the rock, with their rugged, grey stone walls, 
that it needs the clear definition of a sunny day to 
make them out — even from so short a distance as 
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the otlior aide of the river; and on dull days they 
arc indiHtinguishuble. The dwellings, small as they 
are, are mostly three-fttoreyed : the f;round-floor 
lieing (KTUiiied by the pigs and an occasional cow ; 
the second storey Iiy the people themseh'es ; and the 
attics Iiy the fowls and pigeons — each storey as dirty 
as the others. 

On a projecting spur of rock half-way up the 
cliff standi a mined castle grey and gannt. It is 
upprtiai-licd Iiy a stain'ase cut in the nH-k, steep and 
dittic-ult to mount, liut gay with s;i.\ifnige and lively 
ferns in even,- cn-vice. Fnirii one cif the small trees 
whieh here an<I and there eling to the elitf, an old 
wiiniiin is pUirking leaves to give to ,'i sheep whjeh 
foUows her like a<h>g. In days of ..Id the ehun-h 
stiMxl hanl I'V the chateau, and fniginents "f niin 
mark the site; Imt now it is sitnate.1 in th.' lower 
|>;irt of the village, aricl the old people, who would 
find it a wiary toil to mount thoM- many .-teep iind 
t>lipp«TV st'ps, Heed now make Imt om* Ji>uniey ii]i 
so liigii. and that the Ini-t jouniey of all— win-n they 
are liiitl to rer-t in the chun-hvanl, whi<h «lil! «mcu- 
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pies its ancient site close to the chateau. There 
is a little shelf of sloping ground not ten yards 
square, at a dizzy height overhanging the river, and 
this is the only place near to the village where there 
is depth enough of soil even for a shallow grave. 
It is full of little crosses of wood and iron — simple 
memorials of the dead erected by peasants too poor 
to buy tombstones. Tawdry wreaths of wired beads 
or artificial flowers peep out of the rank grass and 
nettles. Every fresh tenant disturbs some older 
bones, and these were cast aside — until recently — ^in 
a pile in an open pit in one comer ; but now are more 
tidily covered with earth in a common receptacle 
for the older and forgotten generations. Still there 
are many odd skulls and bones lying about on the 
grass, and they add an eerie feeling to the giddy 
one of height, which makes one move cautiously 
about this forlorn God's acre, and hold on by the 
rude crosses lest one should launch into space over 
the unfenced edges. 

It has a curious effect to see the gaudy butterflies 
flaunting through the graves, and then in a moment 
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launch out in micl-air. They ought to/all wheu over 
the edge. 

The grim ohl ruiu, with its tall tower stftmliiig out 
Iwlclly againttt the sky, hns for the last humlretl 
years — aiuce its last humau iiihahilAtit left it to the 
crows and daws — I>een left to tlie mercy <)f tlic 
viUagera (and sunh mercy is fk;aiit with a Fn-nch 
jM'attaut when ii chateau is eoni'emed), who ittole its 
stones to Imihl or n-pair their own misendile limwes. 
But n-cently a nei;jliliouring countess, to win we 
family the ehateau had onee Isdonged, to pn.'vent 
its l>einj; utterly destroyed, nfireed to |iay a small 
yearly sum to the village authorities, pnivided they 
jirotectefl it from further depn'dations. So it has 
now no enemies save the wind and weather, wliieli 
hurt it little ; and it has for friends the hirrU of the 
air, who f)ii<) shelter within it. So it stand.-*, of the 
|>aHt el<M|uent ; and liKiking at the miseraMe present 
l»eh)w us, who ran say that there is any improvement 
in men or manners ? All that ean !»• said is, ihat the 
occasional tyranny and miailoing of the few has t nnied 
to the constant tmnuy and niistloing of the many. 
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There is nothing visible of the village but the red 
roofs ; but we cannot forget that those roofs hide in 
their shades manners unrealisable to the average 
stay-at-home Englishman. In the blazing noon 
not a creature is stirring save the blue butterflies on 
the rocks, and the red butterflies on the nettles ; 
and we make our way back to the river, and have 
a difiiculty in finding any person to ferry us across 
in the rude ferry-boat. We shout for half an hour 
before any one comes, and then a stranger volun- 
teers. The only paddle is like a wooden shovel, 
and we are swept a hundred yards down the stream 
before we get across; and our ferryman is swept 
back an equal distance as he recrosses, and how he 
is to get the boat back to its original starting-point 
is a prol)lem we do not stay to solve. 

Once the visitor met with a comical adventure at 
La Roque. He had gone thither photographing, and 
becomiug thirsty he had found an auberge hidden in 
a cavern-like place under an archway beneath the 
rock. The room he entered was dark, low, and 
dingy, with rough wood floor, chairs and tables 
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encrusted with dirt, while some villaiious-lookinfi 
peasants were iiliiying dimiiuocs over their red wine. 
He meekly iLsked the landlady for limomulf, when 
Bhc Imrst into a torrent of abuse whieh made him 
wonder what the deuce was up, while the j»&u*jiiits 
(lathered round tlircateninply. His jwlite and 
nieapTe French had little chance a^'aiiwt the I,an- 
pueilix- jHitois ; Imt sceirii; that he wiw inisunder»t(>iHl, 
he took a corkscrew out of his pocket, and imitating 
the dniwiii}; of ;i cork with a lahial *' [X'p," he made 
hi« intentions clear, amid a hurst of laughter. After 
a while tlie exjtlariation was made out. Some Vt-ars 
a<!o an Englishman had as<-t'ndcd the river in n 
rowin^dxiat, and running; slmrt of ca><)i had applied 
tu thr landlady fur the h>an of Iv monmnf, and had 
ap[>an-ntly not n-jiiiiil her. Steinf; another Knj^lish- 
mnii alw) arrivinfi liy lM«t, she jumiH^l to the c.m- 
rlunion thai his liimnnith- was /c mvitimit; and <:avc 
him a piece v( her mind. 

We often used to p» iw far an l-i lUxpie in the 
Btvumdaunch in the evenin;; after dinner. We could 
not go much higher, as the stream wxt too awift 
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and shallow, with dangerous submerged rocks. The 
memory of those evenings is very vivid ; the swift 
dimpling river in sharp curves between the silent, 
frowning hills, crags, and chestnut forests, and the 
brisk, bright little laimch waking the echoes with 
true British cheek. 

We would sometimes stop to watch the fishermen 
throwing their huge cast-nets, with which they catch 
the roach, dace, barbel, gudgeon, and trout, which 
are fairly plentiful. The nets are extraordinarily 
large, from twenty to twenty-five yards in circum- 
ference, and are thrown with extreme skill, so as to 
fall in a complete circle on the water, at a good 
distance from the boat. The men take the precau- 
tion to put their waistcoats on with the buttons 
behind, so that the heavy net may not catch and 
carry the man into the water with it, a not unlikely 
occurrence, and one we have known to happen on 
Norfolk waters. 

At certain times the river is covered with flies, 
and then it appears alive with fish, which leap in all 
directions. Imagine a peaceful September evening, 
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the cloudless sky al>ovc tinged with the lust faint 
glow of the sunset, and the river l>eni-ath lying calm 
and still iu the dco|>cning twilight, a faint mist rising 
over the wnttT, nud in that mist floating, flying, 
driving like a thick snowstorm, arc m}'riads of tiny 
tiit'ii white as anowflakes, but of what f«i>ccie8 we 
knuw not. At these flies the fishes jump, not by 
twos and threes or by dozens, but liy humlreds at 
a time. As we sit in our little craft, we nut only 
hear and sec them in all directions ; but we feel 
them tiK>, for they cnme against and into the l>oat, 
floundering into cmr very ln|w. Dnre one Icainil 
rii;ht over the launeh into the water on the other sid<-, 
and another iwtuallv struck one of us in the face. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A MEMORABLE DINNER AT AN AUBEROE, 

We men folk were one day invited by the hostess 
of the principal auberge in Bouillac to dine with her, 
or rather at her house. We had no hesitation in 
accepting, because it was intended as a grateful 
recognition of past favours, and to decline would 
have given great offence. 

So at seven o'clock we entered the spacious front 
room, which was perhaps a shade less brown than 
the generality of such rooms. Here we greeted our 
hostess and her husband, her mother, and grand- 
mother; the two latter, however, looking exactly 
the same age, for seventeen years or so does not 
make much difference after sixty is passed. 

All the rooms opened into each other, and as 
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tlien^ wore no pai^sages, each was more or less of a 
tlionmirlifart*. In each, also, were one or two InxIs, 
ainl unless you kept witliin their curtained reeesses 
then* was no privaey in tlie iMMlrooms. An Kn^rlish 
enirin«*t'r and liis wife, wlio had to lo<lge there some 
tinn*. wt»n» nuu-h troul»led with this. Thev had the 
two ImmIs in the room in which wc were to dine, one 
(»n farh side; and until all the household had re- 
tired to n*st, there Wiis no semblance of privacy. 

Our of the assistants at the mines, an elderly 
Kipjiishman, now hNl^ed at the inn, and had a tiny 
little roiim otf the larjrer one, where there was 
eiTtaiidy not nnnu to Hwin«r a kitten, let alone the 
pn»verhial eat, the liod takin<x up at legist two-thirds 
of the r«Hini. Hen*, lik<* a hennit, the solitary old 
l»aehe|i»r livfd, eomforted only with his piiK*s, hiNiks, 
ami fishintr-tackle. Hi* had undertaken the dirtMtion 
of our fe.'i>t, and t4N>k the lu^ad of tin* tahle wln*n 
we presently niit down. \ narniw tn*stle-tahle with 
lH*n«'hes on eaeh side was Si*t midway In^tween tht* 
IkmIs, and w;ij4 eoven*«l with a i-^mrse hut white tnlde- 
cloth, and th«* a|»|Knntments, thuu);h plain, were infin- 
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itely better and more tastefully arranged than in the 
best inn of many an English market-town. Of the 
dinner itself, with its score of tasty courses, one can 
only say that it was perfectly cooked and served. The 
forks were changed with each course, but one kept 
the same knife throughout (except after fish), simply 
wiping it on a piece of bread. The visitor frequently 
forgot this fashion, and his knife was continually 
being brought back to him with many apologies. 
One dish remains in the memory, a plentiful one of 
gudgeons caught in the river, and proving the 
pleasure of stolen sweets, because they were not yet 
legally in season according to the French close-time. 
With almost each course there was some slight 
variation in the red and white wine of the country, 
and when the liqueurs came, and the cigarettes and 
coffee, we somehow lost sight of the brown and 
dirty fiooring, the smoky walls and blackened rafters, 
and the hard benches and rickety table, or fancied 
that they were not real, and keenly enjoyed the 
after-dinner chat over old times and old and fieur- 
away friends. 
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Then the three generations of hostesses came into 
the room ; then glasses were filled, and the visitor 
rose and in lal>oriouH Frencli |)roj)ose<l their healths, 
and expressed his appreciation of the feast, and the 
wish that he could carry the co<iks away with him to 
England. The youngest lady, in replying, wickedly 
said that the s]H*ech of the visitor souudiMl as if he 
had pre|MinMl and learned it iKTondiand, which was 
so far true that its preiNiration had somewhat dulled 
his enjoyment of the dessert. 

•* Why is not Everett here to-night ? " wc asked of 
th<* «ddtT, s{K*aking (»f the fourth Englishman who 
(•(impleted the little English (*olony in connc<*tion 
with the mines. 

'* Oh, he came for a nail with me this aftenioon, 
and then* was no wiml^ so to amuse himself he 
dinilieil up the mast to put his cap on the t4>p; 
hut the mast hroke and he fell uverlNMinl, with a 
bnmd-new Huit on. Then as he was wrt he swam 
down t4> Bouillac, alM)Ut half a mile, and now he 
has got the coli<-, a sure consi*<juence of a chill in 
this distrirt.** 
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** Is that why the peasants all wear a broad thick 
band of red flannel round their waists ? " 

" Yes ; chiefly, I think, for that. They get very 
hot working in the fields or the vineyards, and then 
lie in the shade to rest, and if the sky gets cloudy 
or a wind rises they catch a chill. Colic is a very 
common and severe complaint among them. I think 
also that the belts are a support to cure or prevent 
rupture. At least three-fourths of the men are more 
or less ruptured. They are not physically strong, 
but carry loads of great weight, and sufier accord- 
ingly, particularly in the vineyards, because of the 
jerk going down-hill." 

" Some of my men sufi<er very much from lead 
colic," said the director, " and after one attack of it 
they do not come to the mines any more. It is so 
severe they will not risk it again. I am a little 
puzzled as to its cause, however. Every precaution 
is taken in the mine, and it has so happened that all 
the men who have sufiered have been lodging at 
Popife's. I wonder if his wine is unwholesome ? ^ 

'' That is not unlikely," remarked the assay er. 
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" There is a spring on the hill above the mine, the 
water of which in {>oiAonous with lead, and the vines 
on that spot arc so impregnated, that the wine of the 
farmer who owns that vineyard is believed to Ik? 
lK)ittonou8. At all events, many }>eople say they 
have been made ill through drinking it." 

** Tlie }K»iisants w^em to tlrink a grciit quantity of 
wine," Hiiid the visitor, **and it must eome expensive 
even at five sous a I Kittle/* 

** Yes. It is thi» onlv drink on whieh thrv ean 
fjumch their thirst. The water is dangen>us to a 
heated st4»marh. They spend at least fivepence a- 
day (»n their wine, a sum hugely disproj)ortionate to 
their limited exi»enditure in other things, and it is 
their only cxtravaganee.*' 

** Surely there must 1m* a thunderstorm coming, 
it is In^coming insufl'end>ly hot hen». Let us take 
our coffee on to the l>alconv.** 

At the back of the house ran a long coven-d 
Imlcony Uirdering two tfides o{ the courtyard U*- 
neath. Tp the rough but tjuaint wiNulen framew(»rk 
of the lialconv, honevsuckles and roses clamliered in 
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profusion, their scent being luscious and heavy in 
the hot dark air. But, unfortunately, their odour 
could not drown that of the midden in the yard 
beneath, which also took advantage of the sultry 
night to send its ammonia-laden fumes into the 
surrounding rooms. But that was a trifle one had 
become used to, and shutting our senses to the 
midden and opening them to the flowers, we sat 
and smoked, hardly visible to each other save for 
the red tips of our cigarettes. Then the darkness 
was rent with a flash, and the hills beUowed back to 
the quick thunder-peal ; with a rush like a mountain 
torrent the rain came down, and for the space of an 
hour there was a Titanic storm, as if the hills were 
clashing together and the earth flaming back to 
heaven. The church bells of Bouillac were set 
ringing to drive off* the storm fiends, St Martin's 
bells rang as loudly, and in the appalling silences 
between the thunder and echoes and the next flash 
the bells of Camac, away among the hills, were 
faintly heard. Bafl^ed by these holy efforts, the 
demons of the storm rushed away down the river 
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to other valleys, to be met by peals from other 
churches, and left the trembling villagers of Bouillac 
to breathe more freely under a starlit sky. 

The strangeness of the present surroundings, the 
remoteness of the village hidden in the narrow 
valley, the sense of distance — not so much in miles, 
for a thousand miles or so are no matter nowada}^, 
but in time — from the loved ones of the English 
home, and the fierceness of the sudden storm, made 
a great impression ujwn the visitor. He is one of 
those who, )>eing used to wide expanses of sky 
and far prospects, hold a sense of dislike to the 
confinement of narrow valleys, where the sun rises 
later and nvts earlier than its proper time ; and a 
thunderstorm, with its sultr}' warnings, intensifies 
the feeling of imprisonment, which darkness in a 
gorge, or an excursion in a coal-mine, alike bring 
him« 

When we left the anlpenje it was midnight. The 
air was fresh and cool, and a breeze almost chill 
was rustling through the vines. In the wet grass 
by the roadside numerous glow-worms lit their 
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pale fires, and upon the hillside where lay the 
mines were a score of little lights twinkling and 
moving. 

" There," cried the director, indignantly, " that 
is how these Frenchmen serve me. We are work- 
ing day and night shifts. The men who go on 
at night are, of course, expected to work their 
time through ; but they think I am in bed, and 
they are coming down to the village for their 
midnight lunch, instead of taking it with them to 
the mine. That will take an hour or more of the 
time which I pay them to work in." 

** Why not turn them back ? " suggested the 
visitor. 

" Because we have only two revolvers among 
three of us. The overseers daren't stop them, 
neither dare we. We must just let them pass 
quietly by, and say nothing." 

So we stood quietly aside while the group of 
idlers passed sullenly by without a greeting. 

" I can't sleep," said the assayer ; " I shall go to 
the office and work — I feel restless," 
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** You will get potted some of these nights when 
you are alone at the bureau, according to that 
strange uncanny habit of yours when you can't 
sleep/' 

** 1 have got my revolver. Besides, I am safe. 
They won't hurt me ; it s the director they will 
have a j>ot at when they mean mischief, not me. 
By the way, they are meditating some mischief, 
and 1 should advise you to look out." 

** Yen, I know. It will come before another 
month is out." 

And it did. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A VILLAGE FUNERAL. 



The sister has been busy nearly all day stitching 
laurel leaves and evergreens in patterns on white 
table-cloths, and in making crosses and crowns. 
Then there was a solemn conference held as to how 
eight or ten young girls could best be provided with 
white attire and wreaths on a day's notice. The 
reason of it all is that the daughter of our master 
miner died suddenly last night, and as French law 
only allows forty-eight hours to elapse between a 
death and burial, things have to be got ready in 
a hurry. Mary is considered an authority on all 
social matters from a birth to a burial, and this 
morning she was waited upon by a deputation of 
weeping women, and prayed to assist in making the 
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decorations needed. As these were not done at the 
house of mourning itself, but in that of a neighbour, 
she did not much mind, and so it came a))out that 
she stitched away with the others. Mrs ^lartin, our 
housekeeper, lent her I>e8t table-cloths, and we set 
to work to decorate them. We festooned them all 
round with leaves and flowers, stitching crowns of 
leaves in the centres of each and crosses in each cor- 
ner. Then they gave the sister a wreath to make 
and a big wtHMlen cross to decorate. It so hap{)ens 
that most of the young girls have white dresses 
which werr bouj;ht for their confirmation n»cently, 
and with a little lending the others have been 
rigge^l up. One of the household tdilet drai>eries 
makes a skirt for one {lettiroaitless maitlen, fur 
whom the stat ion-mast 4*r*H wife provides a Inxlii^e 
and Mrs Martin shortens an underskirt. As some 
of the elder girls an* to Im* attired in black, they 
have been running from one to another liorrowing 
block hats. The Bouillac girls sent over to miy 
that they wishe<l to help and to l>e dreaseil in white ; 
but the young ladies on this side the river |)olitvly 
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told them that their services would not be required, 
and that they were on no account to wear white 
if they came as spectators. The girls of St Martin's 
pride themselves upon their virtue, and do not asso- 
ciate to any great extent with the other girls, who 
are somewhat deficient in this respect. 

We are not at all certain what is to be done with 
the embellished table-cloths, but the sister is expected 
to attend the funeral and will teU us afterwards all 
that takes place ; but first we may mention one 
singular and rather good custom that is in vogue 
here. After a death the bereaved people place out- 
side the house-door a table covered with black cloth, 
on which is placed pen, ink, and a sheet of paper. 
Sympathising friends who do not wish to enter the 
house simply write down their names, and this is con- 
sidered equivalent to a visit. This is really a very 
good plan, better than leaving cards, because the 
door has not to be opened each time. The poor girl 
was consumptive, but no one thought that her death 
would be so sudden ; there was no time for confes- 
sion or communion, so that she is not supposed to 
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be buried in consecrated ground. Fortunately 
Monsieur le Curd has proved himself better than his 
religion, and far from raising any objection, he has 
offered a burial and a special Mass. 

All the village was astir early the next morning 
in order to attend the funeral, which took place at 
seven o'clock. The cotlin was carried by six young 
girls ; it was not covered at all, but flowers were laid 
upon it Following the coflin were four more girls 
carr}'ing a black-and-white i)all, then a girl in white 
bt*aring the cross, then four more with a decorated 
table-cloth, then another with the white crown, and 
these again were followed by the four l>ean»rs of the 
other white and decorated cloth. The cloths witc 
held by each corner with one hand, and in the free 
hand each girl carried a tall candle. All the miners 
and workmen of the night-shift (who w«)uld thus Ihj 
at liberty in the daytime) joined the pnnvHsion, 
which was a verj' long one, the priests walking at 
the head and chanting as they walked. 

The white cloths are only carried at thi* funenil of 
a young unmarried girl, and are 8up{>osed to signify 
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purity. For the same reason a young giri is always 
dressed for her funeral as she would be for her con- 
firmation or wedding, and she U fuUy dressed even 
to her boots. 

A funeral in this out-of-the-way spot seems to 
arouse the virtues of forgiving and forgetting, just as 
Christmas-time is supposed to do in England. As 
the village gossips meet to weep and decorate, they 
make friends again and pardon one another's past 
slanders. We doubt the good fortune of this at the 
present moment, as after three years' sulkiness to- 
wards each other, the two longest tongues in the 
parish have resumed their friendship, and their mis- 
chief-making powers when united are to be dreaded. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A CUIISK m)WN THK RIVEU. 

We ha<l planiUMl a trij) <lo\vii the river in our little 
ftlfum-hiuiK'h, and ha<l everything n^ady for starting 
thiH morning, but in the night thr rain eanie, and in 
the morning then* wjis a dtduge <»f \val«r fnm\ the 
leatlen clouds whirh spanned from hill-top to hill- 
top, like a huge hlark lid shut tlown ujmhi the narrow 
vallev. All day long it rained stcadilv and hravilv, 
and then* was nothing for it hut t4» wait. It elcarnl 
a litlh* towanls night, hut the river wjis rising, and 
its silvi-rv stn^ams won* turnt-tl to vellow torn-nts. 
In thr morning the rain ha<l re^istMl, and through 
the broken clouds, which rolled awav fn>m the vine- 
yard h1(»im*s, and hurried up the mountmn gorges, 
there came fitful gleams of hot and brilliant sun- 

E 
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shine, which left steamy vapour in their train as 
they dried the moist vegetation. We did not much 
like the appearance of the river in spate, as it passed 
with smooth strong current over the weirs and 
broke into golden -brown foam below; but as our 
arrangements had been made in advance, and our 
provisions would not keep, we decided to start. 
Our party consisted of the sister, the visitor, a 
boatman as a pilot, and an engineer. 

The launch was just above the weir by the works, 
which are placed on a little bit of level ground at 
the base of a wooded hill, too steep to climb save 
with difficulty. The lock is at one end of the weir, 
without any canal or sheltering passage to it, and is 
a type of many which we met with lower down, 
and which were excessively dangerous during a 
flooded condition of the river. There is nothing to 
hold on by in the walls and slopes of masonry ; there 
is but a slight eddy or backwater to stop in while 
the lock-gate is being opened, and within four yards 
of one the torrent is thundering over the weir. If 
the lock-gate should be open one can steam straight 
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into the lock without danger ; but as the gates were 
generally shut, and the lock-keepers away at work 
in the ganlen or fields, not expecting such a rare 
thing as a vessel navigating the river, there was 
always a delay and a nervous difficulty in holding 
our own, and avoiding the deadly suck of the 
weir. Sometimes there were long canals cut out, 
so as to form a side-channel far aliove the weir 
and leading to the lock. In these cases |>assagc 
through the locks was idle and easy, and the canal 
itself a thing of beauty, with its roc^ky banks a mass 
of venlure and flowers. 

Safely through the lock we sj)ed at a rapid i>ace 
down the swift stream, between steep hills elad 
with vineyanl and chestnut forest, jwist n«»w use- 
less ferries, by breakwaters hidden by the nish- 
ing stream, by pleiisiint homes in leafy groves, by 
ruined mills, which spoke of a bygone trade, and 
ruiuetl chateaux on isolate*! rcnks, with the >ky 
l>ecoming bluer ami the June hun hotter until we 
reached Cajnlenac, where on a preeipiious elitf on 
the summit of a bold bluii' stand the ma^-sive ruins 
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of an ancient fortress said to derive its name from an 
incident which occurred at the siege of Capdenac by 
the English. An adventurous soldier had succeeded 
in scaling the rocks which surrounded the tower, 
but on reaching the top a sword-thrust cut oflf his 
nose, so that he fell backwards and was killed. Caj? 
is jKitois for coup^ and nac for iiez^ hence the name. 
Capdenac is our nearest town, and we often go there 
shopping, obtaining better things and finding bet- 
ter shops, than from a cursory inspection of its long, 
dirty, dingy street one would believe possible. One 
day we visited the ruins, and found a man busily 
employed in removing some of the stones to build 
himself a garden wall. 

The river curves about in the most wonderful 
manner, and at Capdenac it forms a loop of perhaps 
two miles in circumference, stopped from joining by 
a narrow neck of rock. Through this neck a tunnel, 
about a quarter of a mile long, has been made, with 
locks at each end, and a canal cuts off the bend of 
the rapid river. The passage through the gloom of 
this cavern, for such in its size it seems to be, is at 
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all times eerie, but once we had a particularly dis- 
agreeable experience in it We were holding on to 
the landing-steps at the tunnel-side when the men 
))egan to work the locks. This they did too quickly, 
letting free a deluge of water all at once. The 
effect of this was a kind of whirlpool, or reverse 
current, which drew the boat towards the lock-gates, 
from which the water was j)ouring high alwve our 
heads. We reversed the engine full speed, but even 
with that hail the greatest ditiiculty in keeping the 
lK>at fn)m dashing into the gjites, where we should 
certainly have l>ecn swamped. Four of us held on 
to the wall with might and main, and the sidi^ of 
the lioat bent as she swung against the stones. Our 
shouta to the men were in vain, the roar of the 
water drowned our cries, an<l we were thankful 
when the rush of water eiisi*<l. 

Another less dangerous but more lu<li<Ti)UH ail- 
venture once l)efell us in another lock. Wc got 
into the lock easily enough, but something went 
wrong with the exit door, which stuck fa^^t just ajar, 
and for a long time would not move one way or 
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another, bo that we were fast prisoners, and it took 
the efforts of many men to release us. As a rule, 
each lock takes about ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour to pass through. 

From Capdenac we swung along at a great pace 
down the curving river, where the rocks were 
further apart and the meadows rich with many 
crops, until, after passing through three more locks, 
at intervals of two or three miles, we came to La 
Roque Toirac, where we stopped to eat our d^'eOner 
just above a fourth lock. . On the right bank a 
chateau on a jutting rock half-way up a cliff, with a 
village beneath it, induced us to take the camera and 
walk up to it. We were rewarded by finding a 
most picturesque coUection of dwellings, quite in the 
spray of an enormous waterfall which shot out of a 
cavern half-way up the cliff. The moist rocks, and 
the very walls of the houses, were covered with 
luxuriant ferns, and on the cloud of spray a fSunt 
rainbow spanned across the narrow lofty chateau, 
which was as hoar and ancient as the rock of which 
it seemed part. The silver torrent dashed wildly 
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under a rude stone arch which carried the road, and 
side runnels from it ran across the gardens and 
backyards of the houses. There was a delicious air 
of moisture and green coolness about the whole of 
this sequestered nook, which was a strong contrast 
to the glare of the sun outside the misty dell. AVe 
took some successful photographs, including one of 
four washerwomen, washing clothes in a purling 
stream, Iwncath the shade of a trellised vine. They 
were good enough to suggest to us that if we took 
a photograph of the ('un*s house (the only ugly 
houm* in the place, by the way), we couhl sell many 
of it. 

Again on the river, which was now clearing fsist, 
we hurried along down rapi<l after nipid, seeing large 
stones and masses of rock l>enrath us, often in chwe 
proximity to our slender siib's, until we came to 
another great l<H)p of the river like that at C*aiMlenac, 
and another lofty tunnel, a ((uarter of a mile long, 
through the H4)lid rock, to cut olf the l»end by canal 
and lo(*ks. Here we were much amuse<I by a long- 
beanled goat which followed us the whole way 
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through the tunnel, gazing down at us with the most 
comical air of surprised concern. 

As we emerged from the night of the dripping 
tunnel into the dazzling daylight we came upon 
a remarkable scene ; a large village — Montbrun — 
cUnging to the side of a promontory of cliff, with a 
church and chateau at the top, which, of course, it 
was absolutely necessary to stop and photograph. 
But we might have stopped for such a purpose 
every mile, if we had had time and plates enough. 
As it was, our frequent stops and the many locks 
made it late in the afternoon ere we reached our 
first stopping-place, Cajarc, thirty-seven kilometres 
from our starting-point. 

Cajarc is not a bad little town, if it were not so 
filthy dirty. All the household refuse appears to 
be thrown out into the streets, which otherwise 
are tree -shaded and pleasant. Our appearance 
created much sensation as we walked up the main 
street, where the population seemed to be carrying 
on all their avocations out of doors, on the broad 
pathways. Our hearts sank as we saw the exterior 
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of the best hotel, and the interior was not much 
more inviting. The bedrooms were not so l>ad, 
and the dinner was most excellent, served though 
it was in a dirty bam-like room, with rough wooden 
floor sorely in need of scrubbing. Our companions 
at dinner were half-a-dozen voyaijcurs — AiujUch^ 
liagmen — who sUired hard at us while they silently 
devoured their dinner. 

R»fore dinner we had walked a mile or two out, 

up a side valh*y, and photographed tht» Chateau of 

8alvignac, jwirtly in ruins. We wished to arninge 

a group of pfasiinls in front of an image of the 

Virgin under the ruins, and asked a man with a 

airt drawn by n pair of cows, to stop and l>e taken. 

He sullenly said he had no time, but on a franc l>eing 

given to him, he had plenty of time. The sister, 

who was a skilful interpn»tcr, ha*! much <litHculty 

in understan<ling the soft juttois, I ht*anl <nie 

woman, who was intelligent enough to understan<l 

our re<iuirements, say to the t»ther, " Itt'shnus n^us,** 

The village <logs attackt^l us tien^ely, and the 

peasants only laughed at our attempts to tlrivc 
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them oflF, which with the sharp points of my tripod 
I was just able to do. 

We retired to rest early to escape the cheerless 
room, and next morning, after the uncomfortable 
basin of caf4 au lait with bread soaked in it, 
which stands for the first breakfast, we were 
early on the river, which although above its 
summer level, yet now ran clear and sparkUng. 

Another dark tunnel, longer and more cavernous 
than any yet, cut ofi* a long bend. In the bowels 
of the solid rock it was, by contrast with the outer 
heat, very cold. Every turn in the river was a 
repetition of gorge and cliflF and rapid shining 
stream. Calvignac, a village built upon the top 
of a huge frowning clifi*, shut out the morning sun 
and cast half the valley into shade. Then, having 
passed through three more locks, we reached a 
village upon which the rain never falls — Lamigol. 
An immense white cliflF overhangs the river, and 
in the hollow at its base the village is built, the 
houses being little more than faces of masonry, the 
• back-rooms being hollowed in the rock. The drip- 
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ping springs and the raindrops keep the upper 
fern-clad cliff clothed with its glorious greenery of 
maiden-hair, and falls in a veil of spray far outside 
of the houses and into the river. What a strange 
collection of human habitations is this, sequestered 
from the outer world 1 no road to it but mountain 
footpaths and the river. One would expect the 
people to l>e savage and clad in skins ; but they 
are of the ordinary, blue-bloused, peasant class, 
ba\nng tiny fields in the meadow-land, which seems 
almost always to \>e opposite the fro\raing cliff on 
the other side of the river, scanty patches of vines 
in oases on the barren hillside, and chestnut woods 
in sheltered gullies. One wonders how there can 
lie any feeling of safety underneath those top-heavy 
rocks, and indeed one hears occasionally of houses 
l>eing overwhelmed by falls of rock. These rock- 
bound, cavem-cottaged villages are so numerous in 
the valley of the Lot that this occurrence is not 
rare. A little lower down the river we saw a great 
slope of broken rock, which covers the ruins of an 
entire village so destroyed a long time ago. 
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The formation of the rock favours caverns and 
hoUows, and one constantly sees the fax^e of the 
cliff made good with ancient masonry shutting in 
the mouth of a cavern. These were clearly intended 
as strongholds and places of retreat, and their origin 
is ascribed to the Romans, although a few are said 
to be of English origin, when Cahors was garrisoned 
with English soldiery under the command of Thomas 
h, Becket. Some of these strongholds are scarcely 
distinguishable from the rock, and are so high up 
and so inaccessible that it is probable they have not 
been visited for generations. 

In one place, the name of which we forget, al- 
though we took a photograph of it which is now 
before us, the white limestone cliff rose with re- 
markable abruptness to a great height, and with 
apertures through the mass of it showing the sky 
at the other side. There was no room for the road 
between its sheer precipice and the river, so the 
road was tunnelled through its base, with approaches 
of semi -tunnels supported by massive arches of 
masonry, a magnificent engineering work, carried 
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out, like the locks, by the State, regardless of 
expense. 

Through lock after lock without much difficulty, 
except that once we were nearly carried over a weir, 
through our boatman trying to turn the launch 
round just al>ove one, while waiting for a lock to 
l>e opened. By sweeping curves, grim rocks, and 
emerald meadows, over golden shallows and sullen 
deeps, we s|)ed swiftly on. Entering a verj* beauti- 
ful canal leading to a liH'k, we were charmed by 
the luxuriance of plant an<l flower and feni t>n the 
cjverhanging nH*ks, and the plash of cool cascade or 
tributary stn^ams. Hinl and butterfly, liaird and 
dragon-fly, all things gay and beautiful wen» in pro- 
fusion around us. The water was cohl as ice, and 
in constant motion from springs welling out of 
mottsy cn*vices in the <*lifl', and shoals of rtsh darted 
across the sunlit limestone lM)ttom of the canal. 
The Wealth of maidendiair fringing the moi.nt nn^ks 
made us wish to airrj* a ship-lojid of it Iwiek to 
England. There wjis no soun<l but the hum of 
insect, the crj' of bird, and the plash of water. 
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Not a leaf stirred ; no breeze penetrated this cool 
recess ; in the dark-green depths of the wood, be- 
tween us and the murmuring river, there was not 
a rustle ; there was no sight or sound of man in this 
wild Garden of Eden. As we slowly glided round 
a corner, we saw a child fast asleep on the lowest of 
a rude flight of stone steps, touching the water, and 
so close to the edge that our wash would have 
lifted him in, had we not shut ofi* steam and drifted 
quietly by. We shouted for some one to come, and 
presently a peasant came from a cave where he 
probably had been enjoying a noontide siesta, and 
carried the little boy away from his dangerous 
position. He had lain so still and limp, that we 
were at first afraid it was a dead body left there 
by the stream. 

We now entered a deep lock, and no sooner were 
we shut in, than there was a loud explosion and a 
deafening uproar of escaping steam, which filled the 
space under the awning with scalding vapour, so 
that we had to throw ourselves on our faces in the 
bottom of the boat. The lock-keeper and his wife 
fled in terror to a safe distance. 
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When the rush of steam had subsided, we found 
that the steam pressure-gauge had been blown off 
into space. The engineer and boatman were most 
graphic in their despair, and to give them time to 
collect their thoughts, we carried the luncheon-biisket 
into a shady place in the wood, and enjoyed our 
(lejedner none the less because we were many miles 
from any railway station or (inU'nje. But what 
was the use of worrying ! We had plenty to eat 
and drink ; the coolness Wiis so delicious, while 
U»yond the shade of the cliff it wjus intensely hot. 
Tlu^n iMTched on the top of a Inild roi»k wa.s the 
church and village of St C'inj, which made a capital 
photograph. Nothing wouhl have tempted us to 
climb to the summit of that cliff. The dweUrrs in 
these parts ought to have wings, to make their <laily 
life worth living. St Cinj la Popie has an iiidustrj' 
of its own. It is the birthplace <»f almost all the 
woo<len taps which are used in the vine-growing 
deiMUtments round aliout. Nearly all the inhabit- 
ants of this village aloft, get their living by making 
these wooden ta|i8, which are sent away in Inmts to 
lie sold in the neighl>ouring tiiwns. 
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carved out of the rock — a long black score in the 
dazzling white. The steam-launch, anchored in the 
stream l>clow, looked but a tiny dot — a child's toy- 
boat — under those great cliffs, and human figures 
on the path but flies in a narrow groove. On the 
hot white spaces of bare nx^k the lizard nin nimbly 
and rested suddenly, and numbers of gay butterflies, 
notably large swallowtails, fluttered in the brilliant 
and reflected sunshine. In moister patches maiden- 
hair fenis grew in graceful profusion, an<l the 
overhanging summit of the prec^ipice, whence fell 
a continuous spray of water far out into the river 
lx»low, spreading a gossamer veil lM?twet»n us on 
the rock and the green lan<l beyond, was thickly 
covered with fiTns of manv kinds, and luxuriant 
moss. From the crevict* Iwlow us large snakes 
would slide into the ghissy water, an<l emerging 
agsiin, be dr)' in a moment ;ls they cIimlH*d the 
burning stones. 

But ever}' mile of this charming river then» is 
Hometbing fresh to see, and to dcscriU*, were it not 
monotonous to do s<j, lN'<*ause i>f the paucity of 

K 
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language on the writer's part. We went rapidly on 
through many more locks, by cliffs and woods and 
chateaux, until the widening stream bore us in the 
evening to Cahors, a large, handsome, and im- 
portant town, enclosed within a loop of the river. 
Here we landed for the night, and found comfort- 
able quarters in an inn, where the landlord, who 
had been deceived by a faithless wife, allows no 
women-servants at all. We joined the table dhdte, 
where the sister, being the last arrival, and the 
only lady, was placed at the head of a long table, 
at which sat some forty men. The brother joined 
us at the meal, having just arrived by train. Oh, 
the dinners we had at that large and dirty hotel 
at Caliors ! Now, I, the present writer, am amply 
satisfied with a plate of cold beef and a jug of ale 
for my dinner, and I am not more satisfied with 
the best dinner my hospitable friends can give me ; 
so I am not a gourmand or a glutton, but there was 
something peculiarly touching about those Cahors 
dinners. One could not pick out the pAtis defoies 
gras, the truffles, or the trout, or anything else in 
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particular as excellent ; there were such a multitude 
of appetising dishes, all good, and an unlimited 
supply of excellent vin ordinaire, for about half-a- 
crown all told. Then the coffee and cigarettes by 
the fountains in the gardens behind the hotel, the 
stroll afterwards along the wide but crowded streets 
by the bright moonlight— every person in the city 
neatly dressed, and promenading or sitting on the 
pavement outside the cafes; the solitary walk by 
the river, and over the long and turretcd bridge, 
said to lie built by the English during the occu- 
pancy under Thnmas i\ Birket ; the reverie by the 
weir, where the broken water shone bright in a 
light mellower an<l mon* golden than, but iitherwist* 
almost as bright its, an Knglish daylight ; and then 
the return to the gjiy erowd at midnight, — it is a 
charming memory of a ehanning j^larr. As wv 
entered our ronifortabh', but, alas! not rh»an Im-iI- 
rooms, the Hound of laughtfr ami song |K*netrated 
through thr <»|»en vnfns, and madi* it <'l(*ar that 
sleep W(»uld Ik? impos^ibb* for another hour. So 
we s|ii*nt the time in making a trut of tht* IkhI- 
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clothes, under which we changed our sensitive 
plates, the moonlight streaming in through the 
chinks of blinds and curtains making this not 
otherwise possible. 

The next morning we inspected the cathedral and 
the celebrated Fontaine de Divonne, where, out of 
an unfathomable cavern in the rock, wells a full- 
grown river issuing in enormous volume, a trans- 
parent green in colour, and icy cold to the feel. It 
turns a mill within ten yards of its source, and 
surges over a weir into the river Lot in ten yards 
more, in its short course of twenty yards making as 
much fuss as a river with a course of twenty miles. 
This district is full of such things. There arc lost 
rivers, where they plunge into the bowels of the 
rock, and no man has traced their emergence ; there 
are fountains like that of Divonne ; and there are 
great dry gulfs of unmeasured depth, which people 
go to see, and then see nothing but a hole full of 
darkness.^ 

1 At list •ome on« hw explored one of these go^ffrm. At this book 
goes to press we observe the following pmg^nph in a newspaper : 
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There was a picturesque mill and lock, which 
we photographed, and where we saw the first barge 
we had yet seen. We had come seventy miles, 
and passed through thirty locks, and as yet had not 
seen any craft larger than a ferr}'-boat, and not a 
single vessel used for any other purpose than the 
peasants crossing the river or fishing. These were 
flat-lM)ttonied punt.s of the rudest description, and 
pro|M'lled hy a thing like a malt - shovi*!. Those 
regi«ten*d lus fishing - boats, and duly license<l for 
the purj^oHc, had bi<r signboiinls nailed to their 
sides, with the n»gistrr nuni)»er ])ainted upon them. 

** \ nulitfrrmnfAii rivrr Iiuj* ju-t )i«^n <liM*i»vi'n*il in tho iliitrirt of 
Mirri, in thf IVjiartnirht of iM, Mtcm it* in t1i« lirart of u wiM 
mounUincn* rnuntrv, in the ilrr|H'f»t r«'ivii<M>N of wliith i-aw^ luiil 
(:nHtor« Arr f**iin<l, M»tm* of which apiN'ar to haw Ut-n the ;ilHNif« of 
our tPl^IlNlyt4* nnrriiton*. Tht* fithrr <l.iy two ox]iI«irfr>t -M. M.irti-1 
an«l M. <tAii|>ilUt - ^iarovfrvil the riwr ut thr Utttoui of a tj'ntfrr tir 
ahTHP, known u the Pit of Pmlrrar. Ht-tuniin;: thithrr with u f'llihn^; 
\mMkU matlr of lail-ch'th. th*-%' workf«l thi-ir mav iltwn f^tn-ani r>r a 
couple of niilrfi through a ^urri>«Mon of wnnilrrful ;;n<tt(M*« •|MrkIin^' 
with lUUrtitr*. Thrv fouii'l Mrvrn lakr* iin tlit'ir war, an«l h.i<l t*> 
•bout thirty-«evrn rAi»ca«lr4 or ra|<iil». The two «-\|ili»rfr« intrml t*> 
•Urt on a fnmh ri|M*«lition to aiioTtain, if |H»-Ail>K\ thr outlrt of thi^ 
imknuwn rivrr. Thrr rtmjrrturv that it join* imt* <if the* h«*a*U of 
the lKinl*P^e, nx m\\r% fruiu the fthT*-." 
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The river below Cahors is said to be grander 
and wilder even than the upper reaches, with 
rockier banks and more gigantic cliffs. If this be 
so, it must be well worth a visit. 

Our journey back again was marked by two 
incidents. In one place the stream was so fierce 
that we could not stem it, and two of us had to go 
ashore with the tow-line and toil along the rocky 
bank, knee-deep in flowers and snakes (at least we 
disturbed so many of these creatures, which took at 
once to the river, that every tendril clinging round 
our ancles, or slippery root on which we trod, made 
us nervous), while those in the launch steered her 
anxiously over the swirling torrent, and watched 
the jagged rocks plainly visible below. We had 
run short of fuel, which made the matter more diffi- 
cult, and afterwards led to the second incident, that 
of stoking the furnace with tobacco. We had used 
all our coal (and all we could buy at the cottages we 
passed was two lumps), we had broken up every 
box and piece of useless wood about the boat, and 
at last we came to a stop and landed to gather 
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Sticks. Wc could not find many, but discovered 
heaps of dry roots, with which we loaded the fore 
part of our little craft. It turned out that these 
were the roots of the tobacco-plant, and it gave 
us an excuse for saying afterwards to unbelieving 
people that we had stoked with tobacco. The 
roots gave but an evanescent flare ; and after 
drawing xary slowly away from a dangerous weir, 
Imrely stemming the current, we were obliged to 
stop twenty miles short of our destination and go 
home by train, leaving the launch to be brought 
on next day. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE CONFIRMATION VISIT OF THE tviQUE — THE CALVABY 
— THE BISHOP IN THE STEAM-LAUNCH — THE RURAL 
PRIESTHOOD. 

Our village is all excitement because of the visit 
which the Sveque^ Bishop of — we were going to say 
the diocese, but at all events of the corresponding 
French division — is paying it. 

We had been wondering why the children were 
all so busy gathering moss and evergreens, but we 
saw the reason of their labours in an evergreen 
chapel or bower half-way between the station and 
the church, and many other arches and decora- 
tions. The great man came this afternoon at four 
o'clock, and the inhabitants turned out to meet him 
en masse. It is only once in five years that he 
pays a visit to this obscure village, so the excite- 
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ment is great when he does come. We went <lown 
with the rent to meet him at the station, and the 
director, an the person of greatest conse^iuence, 
welcomed him and presc^ntetl the rest of the Eng- 
lish colony to him. He spoke a few j»olite words, 
and, stretching his hands over us, Messed us, so that 
we were the first ])orsons in the parish to receive the 
hlessings of Monseigneur. 

Ilr first proreede«l to the evergrren chajH.'!, and to 
our unaccust^mifd evfs it s^emrd stningi* to si-e him 
stand solemidy tliere ami change his rolx's, anil don 
his mitre, in full vi«*w of, and to the* mingled delight 
and awe of the villagers and i>e;u<;iiits. 

After tht» change* of attire eame the genend 
hle.-^sing and iitlicial neeption. The may«»r rea«l 
his wejr4»ming sjK*eeh (piM»r man ! he was nervous), 
ami had himself and (\»mmune Messed. Then the 
ilireetor gave his ean-fuUy pn'pareil i>nition, t«eming 
with extnivagant eompliments to the Fr<*neh nation. 
He takes great delight in piling up all the flattery 
he ran muster. We an* afniid sometiine.s that he is 
" lavin;; it on too thiek,** and that thev will mv he 
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Our neighbours of Bouillac were very jealous of 
our religious success, and inaugurated a rival mis- 
sion and conversion. So they ordered two revival- 
istic priests (we had only one), and straightway set 
to work to profit by their ministrations. Every- 
thing was neglected save church-going. We were 
not sorry when it was all ended, for our washer- 
woman was too much absorbed in prayer to do the 
washing properly that week, and the baker, in his 
zeal, forgot to bring the bread. But what of such 
trifles ! Bouillac had its mission, confessed its sins, 
and was able to say to St Martin's — **We are as 
good as you." 

But one thing they could not have, and that w*as 
a Calvary, the one first erected having a vested inter- 
est in the neighbourhood, which the religious author- 
ities would not allow to be disturbed. But they 
were not to be done, so they bought a Virgin, and 
the maids of Bouillac (rarce aves in the village) 
having carried it through the streets, it was placed 
in a niche over the church porch. They were also 
allowed to put up one cross on a hill near the vil- 
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Inge, and this ceremony took place last Sunday, 
when the }>eopli* went in procession up the steep 
hillside, lM?arinj? the cross, which, after l»eing blcsse<l 
hy the assemhlcd priests of the neighl>ourhoo<l, wiiH 
phuited on the crest of the hill, where its pn»sence 
is l>elieved to protect the neighlM)uring vines from 
the blight. 

The excitement was greater still <»n the second 
day of the Bishops visit, sus it was (*ontirmation 
day. Kiirly in the morning numbers of litth* white- 
rolH»d and veih»d figures were hurrj'ing down the 
hill-|Kiths, and ah>ng th«* white road to the station. 
These wen* the St Martin's (*hildren going to meet 
those from ( apilenac, who wouM arrive by tniin. 
The Bouillar contingent also joined them there, and, 
heade<l by Mons<*igneur, resplendent in his puq»le 
rolKfs, his gnuxl vicar, and the other pnests, the 
children walketl in pnnvssion to the chun*h, which 
was derked for the occ;ision with flowers, nums, and 
evergri'ens. 

We Were provided with seats near the altar, inside 
the communion-rail. We wen*, of course, Udiind 
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the heque^ but could see the pretty and awestruck 
faces of the children as they came up in succession 
to be anointed and blessed. After the confirma- 
tion, Monseigneur came up to the altar, and seeing 
Sissie standing close to him, he called her a little 
angel of the good Jesus, and blessed her for the 
second time. 

The next proceeding was a grand dinner at the 
Curb's, at which, after the Bishop, the director was 
the most important personage. The dinner was 
maigre, because of its being in Lent ; but as several 
kinds of delicious soups, fish, and pdtS were served, 
the maigreness was not very apparent. 

Dinner finished, the Bishop visited one of our 
miners, who is very ill, and, we are afraid, upon his 
deathbed. Poor man I his wife is expecting her con- 
finement very soon, which makes the situation all 
the more sad. 

The director had his little steam-launch brought 
up from the works to Bouillac Bridge, thinking that 
the Bishop would embark there for his voyage down 
to Vemey, where another confirmation takes place ; 
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but his lordship elected to walk from the sick man's 
house to the mine, so we went down in the boat, the 
crowd following along the river-side, and waited at 
the office for our reverend visitor. Presently he 
approached, followed by the white-robed girls and 
clean-looking (for once in their lives) boys whom he 
had confirmed in the moniing. The director and 
his sister met him, and again received his blessing. 
The works were thrown oi>en for once to all comers, 
and it seemed strange to see the little white girls, 
with thrir wreaths and veils, flitting al>out among 
the machinery. The Bishop wtus much interested, 
and asked for everything to l)c e.x])laine4l to him. 
After he had seen the tables, jiggers, crushers, and 
nilhrs in motion, the marhiner)' was stopj>ed for a 
litth' while, and every one drew near to hear a short 
wrmon given by him t4) the workmen and miners. 
It n^allv was a very g<Kxl sensible dim*ounH% and 
mueh nion* charitable than we exjH*cted. What 
Would some Htrait- laced l)isMenting deacon, or 
I^)W Chureh parson, have thought had h«» S4'en us 
all, English an«l French, Pn>te^tant and Catholic, 
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kuccling to receive the blessing of a Roman Catholic 
bishop? "But whatdoes it matter ? " remarked a phil- 
osophical friend ; '' religious forms and ceremonies are 
a matter of opinion, and a blessing more or less will 
not make any difference in the long-run." After the 
works, workmen, and audience had been blessed, the 
Bishop took his seat in the launch, which, carrjring 
the union -jack at the bows, and the tricolor of 
France at the stem, steamed away down the beauti- 
ful river to Vemey, where a confirmation is to be 
held to-morrow, and where the director is to dine 
with the Bishop at the house of Monsieur le Cure. 
The peasants working in the fields dropped their 
tools and rushed in groups, and, seeing the Bishop, 
they fell on their knees on the river -bank, and 
bowed their heads to receive his blessing. The con- 
trast between the noisy, pufling, little launch and 
the grave and reverend Monseigneur, who, standing 
up, and with outstretched hands, blessed the devout 
people on either bank, was somewhat marked, also 
one could scarcely restrain a smile at the attitudes 
assimied by the numerous goats. The AnimAlft 
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always came to the bank to see the launch go by, 
and they gaze in astonishment, nodding their long- 
l)earded \asages with ridiculous solemnity and regu- 
larity. More goats than usual came down this day, 
and mingling with the groups of kneeling peasants, 
wagged their wise heads in appreciative admiration. 

This is perhajKs a good opjvort unity to say some- 
thing alK)ut the rural priesthood. We approiirh the 
subject with relurtanct*, and will dismiss it briefly, 
merely siiying that our remarks apply only t4> the 
rund priesthood, and not to the rcfuuMl and edu- 
cated priests of higher nmk or better station. 

Revereneed and adon^d bv the women, tolenited 
but distrusted by the men, they lead singularly 
artificial lives. Many of those living in out-of- 
the-way jKirishes an» in som«* resjHM-ts almost ha 
ignomnt ha the* jH»ople they profess to teaeh an*! 
guide. Themsi»lves the sons of |H*;isant proprie- 
tors, they are taken jKThaps by a neighlH»uring 
curt, and by him tdueated, with a view to their 
lK.»coming in after -years spiritual jKt^tors an<I 
masters. It is eiinsidentl by the jK'iLsants ** m> very 
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respectable " to have a curi in the family, and the 
women like to be able to speak of "my brother 
the cur6'' or " my uncle the cur6,^^ it gives a certain 
tone to a family, a sort of "we've got what you 
haven't " air. Of course the priests are educated : 
they even learn one other language besides their 
own — either English, German, or Spanish, the 
choice is optional. Spanish or German is most 
frequently chosen, but occasionally one meets with 
a priest who can speak English fluently. Such an 
one would most probably be a gentleman by birth 
and fortune. But the country curisy for the most 
part, are not gentlemen either in manners or birth, 
or by education. They know a little Latin, and a 
few phrases of one of the before-mentioned languages ; 
for the rest, they are well up in the dogmas, rites, 
ceremonies, superstitions, and petty tyrannies of 
their own particular religion : of the religion of 
other people they literally know nothing. One 
cur^ thought that all Protestants were Unitarians, 
or something of that sort, and that the Virgin Mary 
was not in the remotest way connected with the 
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Protestant religion. He did not know that we had 
any creed at all, and was very much suq^rised to 
hear that the Apostles' Creed was read at a service 
which was held in our sitting-room by the French 
Protestant pastor. 

The cwrAr, like all other Frenchmen, are fond of 
good living. Some of the bishofw^, however, dis- 
courage this, and do not like even confirmation 
feasts to be too grand. Apwpos of this, a stor}' 
went the round a short time ago. As was, and still 
is, the custom, Monsieur le Cure gave a grand 
lunrheon-imrty in honour of the visit of his bishop 
to the parish, and as his brother ha<l made him a 
present of a pheasiint, he had it cooked for dejefluer. 
It was quite evident to thr gue^^t.H, at the commence- 
ment of the reiMust, that Monseigneur thought the 
various dishes t<M) goml for earthly cure's fiKwl, for 
he made satirical n^marks to that effect ; but when 
the pheasant was placed ujK)n the tal)le, he im- 
mediately an>se, saying, ** A dish of luxurj', a dish 
of luxur}', — it is too much/* Then»ujK>n he retiretl 
to his room, lea\nng his ^>oor snubbeil host in a dis- 
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turbed state of mind. As for the other guests, they 
did not much mind, for, as one of them said, there 
was all the more pheasant left for them, and peace 
and quietness to eat it in. 

Of the morality of the priesthood in this Southern 
clime our speech shall be as short as the subject- 
matter. Their self-indulgence in this respect is just 
on a par with that of the peasant girls, in whose 
veins the blood runs with a Southern warmth. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE TOWNS. 



The toi^^ns and villages of this jiart of France are all 
more or less (generally more) dirty, and more or less 
(generally more also) pictun*8que. We have said all, 
Imt that is not (|uito true. Docazeville is dirty, 
outrageously dirty, Imt it is not pictures^jue ; but 
Decazcville ought not to have the firnt place in this 
chapter given to it, for it is so dirty and so ugly 
that it should decidedly l>e placed at the very end, 
Imt as we have mentioned it first, we may as well 
say that it {lOHsesses two re<leeming features — a fine 
church, and a fine Place ui>on which is erecteil a 
statue of the Duke of DecazcM. 

Decazcville is the centre of a mining district, and 
of course all the towns in that district are rather 
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more dirty than usual, and the usual is bad 
enough. 

Let us leave the mining towns and go and see 
what Rod^z, the chief town of the Department of 
Aveyron, is like: at any rate, we shall journey 
through a charming country. 

After passing Cransac, the railway winds onwards 
and upwards, skirting round two sides of one 
beautiful vaUey, and then darting through a 
tunnel into another and another of such valleys, 
— the grass as green as any that grows in the 
Emerald Isle, the hillsides terraced and clothed 
right away up with the fi'agrant vines, and the 
waving corn-fields bright with the scarlet glow of 
poppies. On the banks of the line the poppies grow 
in sheets, and every rocky cutting is fringed with 
ferns and saxifrage, the latter golden, red, and green. 

Before reaching Rod^z we pass the beautiful 
waterfall of Salles-la-Source. The village bearing 
that name is situated on one side of a narrow valley, 
and the houses are perched one above another 
against the rocks, which tower to a considerable 
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height above them. From one overhanging cliff the 
water falls in one unbroken arch a distance of many 
feet outwards, and then darting under the roadway 
bridge, it takes another long leap, and so on and on, 
rushing, tumbling, leaping, until it joins the little 
river that brawls along its stony l>ed at the 
bottom of the valley. Seen from the opposite 
side of the valley, the fall looks not so much like 
water, as nuisscs of moving snow, it is so white 
and pure-looking. Underneath the principal arch 
of water is a water-worn grotto, and there is the 
home of the maiilen - hair fern. There it grows 
in thousands, ever kept fresh ami <*ool l>y the 
spniy of the waterfall ; right away to the top of 
the cliff the gra<vful, feathery fronds lap oiif over 
another — a verit^ilde c;uscade of ferns, gn'en with 
a greenness mj teiuh^r and so viviil that it is more 
like a light than a colmir. Salles-la-Soun^e is a 
phu*e one svi^h with delight, leaves with n*gret, and 
thinks of in after years with plea>iiint memories. 

Rcxlez is reaehed soini aft«T leaving Salles-la- 
Sounre. The town itself is situated on a hill, .so 
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that it \a impossible for the railway to run into 
it However, a rumbling old diligence soon takes 
one into the city. 

The boast and pride of Rod^z is its cathedral, from 
the summit of whose lofty tower one looks across a 
smiling country to the snow-clad mountains of the 
Auvergne Alps. 

This tower is one of the marvels of the " Midi de 
la France": it is 80 yards high, is built in three 
steps, and is surmounted by a colossal statue of 
the Virgin, surrounded by statues of the four evan- 
gelists, one at each corner of the tower. The cathe- 
dral was built between the thirteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and is both large and beautiful, containing 
some richly carved stalls, tombs, and chapels. Oh 
what a relief it is to enter the cathedral out of the 
heat and glare of a July day ! It is like an entering 
into rest. Quiet nuns creep slowly to and fix> across 
the pavement. Poor women, who perhaps have 
left their market-baskets on the steps outside, kneel 
pra}nng before the shrine of some fotvourite saint ; 
whilst dotted here and there in front of the grand 
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altar the matrons and maids of the city say their 
prayers in peace and quietness. 

Through high painted windows the shafted sun- 
light streams, throwing bars of coloured light over 
living sinners and statued saints, tinting alike with 
rainbow-hues the white marble of the altar and the 
cold, grey stone pavement. 

In winter the cathedral is cold — cold as ice. Let 
us turn into it at dusk on a November evening. A 
few candles burn dimly upon the high altar ; con- 
fession is going on in some of the chaj>els, and these 
also are lit up. The rest of the building is wrapt iu 
gloom. On all sides kneel or sit waiting, pra}nng 
figures. From a chapel near, one hears the murmur- 
ing Voice of the priest antl the answering voice of a 
p4»nitent, whispering in tones inaudible to any save 
her confessor. The door of the chai>el is oj>ened, 
the confessed and absolved penitent {Misses out, and 
another j)er8<m takes her (only (x*casionally his) 
place. The solier nuns cn^ep slowly in and out, dij>- 
ping their saintly fingers in the holy water that ever 
rest* iu its font beside the great church-<loor. In 
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the gathering darkness the candles on the high altar 
and in the chapels bum more brightly, throwing 
gleams of light upon the faces of the passing faithful, 
but otherwise only serving to make the gloom in 
which the great body of the church is wrapt, more 
apparent. 

The streets of Rod^z are cleaned in a very eco- 
nomical manner. The town, as we said before, is sit- 
uated on a hill, then the Place or market-square is at 
the top of the town, and from it the streets radiate 
in a downward direction. To clean these streets the 
scavengers turn on the taps in the square, and by 
means of zinc or wooden troughs guide the water 
into the different streets. Then out come the shop- 
keepers or their assistants, each one armed with a 
big broom, and in a very few minutes each street is 
swept clear and clean from end to end. The market- 
square is treated in the same way, then the taps arc 
turned off, and the men disappear to other parts of 
the town. 

In spite of all this scrubbing and brushing, the 
streets of a French town look nearly always dirty ; 
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but that is because of the habits of the people, any 
and every kind of refuse being thrown into the 
8treets,-^out of the windows and out of the doors, 
eveiything is thrown as into a dust -bin. The people 
of this district are like l)ad servants : they no sooner 
clean up than they begin to dirty again, and so 
their streets, at any rate, are seldom clean and tidy- 
looking. 

But if the towns are dirty, what, oh what, can be 
said of the villages ! Ahis ! there is only one word 
that can be used in describing the condition, and 
that is ** filthy." They are filthy in the extreme. 
Quaint, wonderfully quaint, fit pictures for an 
artist's eye, but, alas for his nose ! Poor man ! he 
would have a bad time of it. Cologne in its anrient 
and worst days may have Wen as liad, but it rould 
not have Ix'en worse. 

The Palais de Justice at Rtnlez is a verv fine 
building, and once when we v;vtv at Ro^l^z an im- 
]K>rtant murder trial was going on. The town itsi^lf 
was in a gn»at stat^» of excitement, InMause some 
friends of the accused had thrtuitentHl to blow up 
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the Assize Courts with dynamite, so the courts were 
guarded all round with mounted troops. The per- 
sons being tried were those accused of the brutal 
murder of Monsieur Wattrin, of Decazeville strike 
renown. There were seven of them, men and 
women, and villanous-looking people they were. 

Trials in French courts are looked upon as a great 
distraction by all concerned. Judge, jurors, lawyers, 
witnesses, and audience, and newspaper reporters go 
in for making the whole affair as theatrical as they 
possibly can, and when published the evidence reads 
more like a play (tragedy or comedy, as the case may 
be) than anything else. 

One week the people of St Martin's and BouiUac 
were all on the qui v/re, expecting that there would 
be a guillotining entertainment at Figeac, which is 
the second town in the Department of the Lot. 

A man living in a village near to that town, had 
shot his sister-in-law and his aunt, after having 
made a vain attempt to shoot his father-in-law. As 
it was not thought that a jury, however lenient, 
could bring in extenuating circumstances, the people 
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naturaUy expected that the man would be doomed 
to lose his head, and many of them were eagerly 
looking forward to being witnesses of the ghastly 
spectacle. One woman actuaUy said that though 
she should not go herself, she should send her young 
son, that the dreadful sight might deter him from 
ever committing a similar crime. However, the 
man only got a term of imprisonment after all, so 
all the curiously inclined were disappointed of the 
ent<*rtainment. 

The French jK)lice work much more secretly than 
tlo the English ones. They keep things very quiet, 
and one du<»« nut hear much of their proceedings in 
connection with a trial In^fore it comes off. Also, 
their doings are not re{>orted to such an extent in 
the news|>a|)er8. 

Figeac is the second town in the Department of 
tlie Lot, and is worth a visit if only for the sake of 
seeing its c^uaint old market-place, and its two beauti- 
ful churches, in one of whieh is a most beautiful and 
elaborately carved high altar, which (x'cupies almost 
the whole end of the church and reaches to the roof. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SUPERSTITIOyS JlSD CUSTOMS. 

The peasants are very superstitious, though they 
do not themselves think so. In fact, superstition 
not connected with religion, is discountenanced by 
the Roman Catholic Church and its priests : religious 
superstitions are dignified by the name of croy- 
anceSy when, as a matter of course, they at once 
cease to be looked upon as mere superstitions. 
There are, however, some superstitions that are not 
in any way connected with reUgion. One very 
curious one is the following : If rain continues for 
several days, the poor people think that the ban 
Dieu is angry, and that in all probability some one 
will fall into the river and be drowned, which the 
hon Dieu will accept as a kind of sacrifice, when 
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lie will make the rain to cease and the sua to 
Bhine again. Another superstition is connoeted with 
washing-day. During the month of May many 
people will only wash the clothes in cold water. 
They will not make a lvs»in\ or clothes-boiling, 
during that month, Im^cjiusc the Virgin Mar\' might 
feel offended, and so withhold some |>articularly de- 
sired hh^ssing from themselves and families. Why 
the Virgin Mar}* should take any interest in clothes- 
wjishing it irt hard to tell, and why she should ohject 
to the rlothrs l»eing Inuled during thises{»ecial month 
is still hanler; hut there it is, she does ohject, and 
as she is the guardian saint of all (*atholic families, 
they like to pleiise her even in so small a matter 
as this. 

Whrn changing hmises, many {>e4tKants would rather 
leave a eat to starve in the old houw, than carr\' it 
with th«*ni t4» another ; they consider it unlucky, and 
that if pUHs will not follow them to the new home 
of hi*r own free will she hail In'tter lie left lN*hind, 
otherwin*' all kinds of misfortum* may Ik» ex|Mrtctl. 
i hi no aerount must a cat 1h* carriinl over a brook : 
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that would be quite too dreadful, and no one could 
say what might happen to the bearer. As we live 
close beside one brook, with another quite near upon 
the other side, the river in front and the mountains 
behind, we find it difficult to get a cat, for no one is 
courageous enough to bring one to the house. So, 
as our last pussy disappeared mysteriously, prob- 
ably to be eaten by a hungry peasant family, we 
have to do without one. 

The peasants and priests alike think that the 
devil sends hail and thunderstorms, so when the 
clouds gather and a storm seems impending, the 
church bells are rung furiously in order to frighten 
his Satanic Majesty, and make him take his thunder 
and hail to another quarter. We heard one old 
man say that he did not like the bells, for they 
only rang when something bad had happened, or 
was about to happen — meaning no doubt deaths, 
funerals, or thunderstorms. The village church 
bells arc not rung upon joyous occasions as is the 
case in England, so that a merry wedding-peal is 
never heard. Still the sound of the bells is not 
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always Haddening, for it is very pleasant in the 
dusk of a summer s evening to hear first from one 
and then from another church tower the swe«»t notes 
of the Angelus. On a still calm evening we hear it 
rung from four distinct parish chun'hes. 

To return to sui>erstitions. In one of the churches 
at Toulousi* |)art of a Amt cut in stone pn»trudt*s 
fn»ni the wall. It is supposeil to Ik? a m<Mlel of 
one of St IVtcr's fret, and to Im» ca{)a)ile of work- 
ing niiniclrs. To it mothers take chihln'n who an* 
lame, rluli-f«Mitrd. or have t^ni few or t4M> many 
tiM'.s. In order to kiss the stone f4M)t, and to off**r 
a tmiver )H*fnre it, a W(»man will walk many mili'.H, 
carrying in h«r anns her atHi^^ted i-hild. On«' «»f u- 
a.sked the old AMm'\ who t^Mik us over the ^hunh, if 
he U'lirved it all. He shrugged his shouhlers aiitl 
wiul: ••What will vou, madenioiscHe? it is necessary 
til have S4>inethiiig fi»r th«* {MNir |KMiple : it d(N*s thnu 
no hann, it is only a iM-licf." 

AlnuKHt every chun*h has one wonder- workini; 

m 

hhrine : to tme ehureh chiMn^n will lie taken mIio 
are htuntetl in gp»wtli, to another {H^ople whof«i* eye- 

II 
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sight is affected will make a pilgrimage ; prayers at 
this will greatly benefit those afflicted with deafness, 
and at that persons troubled with rheumatism may 
find healing and relief from pains. These little pil- 
grimages are made in addition to the more important 
ones, such as those to Lourdes and Rocamadour. 

During and between the months of May and 
September many pilgrimage trains go through the 
station on their way firom Rod^z and the towns 
beyond to the great pilgrimage shrine of Our Lady 
of Lourdes. The trains are decorated with mottoes 
and bunches of artificial flowers, and knots of blue- 
and-white ribbon (the Virgin's colours) are tied to 
the door-handles. The healthy pilgrims look very 
merry upon the going journey, for no amount of 
religion, be it never so doleful, could make French 
people sad for long together. On the return jour- 
ney, however, they all look, not cross exactly, but 
oh, so tired! — for the loss of rest, as well as the 
more than ordinary spell of religious devotion they 
have undergone, has quite subdued their natural 
gaiety of spirits. 
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The sick pilgrims, poor souls, undertake the long 
weary jouniey with the hoin* of coming back strong 
and well, or at least well on the way towanls be- 
coming so. One young lady from a neighlxmring 
village, who had sutfered from ]>artial paralysis for 
yr^irs, insisted upon being taken to Lounles, and, to 
the delight of thr faithful and thr wonder of other 
IK»ople, she returned jHTfectly <*urrd. Of courst^ the 
ibn-tors triid t<> jH»rsuade evrrylMnly that thr great 
<-han<r(* and emotion she had (\X|»eri(*n(vd had worked 
the niarvrllouH cun* ; but whi> lK»lifV«Ml thrir state- 
nit^nts ( rortainly none 4»f tho ]NN»r iN*as;ints in the 
nritrhbi»urh«NMl. Oh no! To thrm it was on! v one 
niop* pr«M»f that tin* Hh*sM*d Virgin, tin* Sainti-tl 
Mtitlirr of all giMnl ( atholir faniili«*s, wiis indt^i^l 
not only abl«*, but also <|uit(* n*ady an«I willing, 
to work mirarlrs for tin* ln-nrtit of h»r faithful 
adi»riT?<. 

Hut notorirty has its pcnaltii's i\a wrll i\s its 
ph-jL-^urfH. Thf young lady might almost havi* m^x 
up a shrine u|Min her own zucount, si» nianv |N'ople 
were tln-re who went Ui the village when* she livwl 
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fur tho pleasure of looking at her home ; and could 
thcY but get a glimpse of the girl herself when she 
tiK>k her walks abroad, they returned to their homes 
iWUghted and satisfied with their days excursion. 
UuUhhI, so great did the nuisance become to the 
|»Htiont and her family that they were obliged to 
U>ave their native place, and seek peace and oblivion 
in another department. 

The people are very superstitious about building : 
they think that if a man builds a new house he will 
never live to dwell in it. For instance, our richest 
peasant proprietor has for years been collecting 
materials with which to build him a new house, but 
he is afraid to begin, so the materials are, and have 
been for some time, lying rotting on the ground. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Oril STKAM-LAl'XCH— A TIIVX!>KKSTOKM — A hELHIors sWlM 
— KVENINtS OX TIIK KIVEK — ITS IiAX<;KICOrs KLiK>I».S, 



" YcM' Eiii^liHli are likt* <lurks. No sooner <lo vou 
install voursolves in a nuintrv than vou make for 
tin* water/' said a Freinh adniinil to the <liriH!tor 
one <lav. 

It is true enough, partirularly of ciur family, ami 
we have p-own very ft»n<l of our U'uutiful river, 
th«* Lot. The <lirertor verv soon had a little steam- 
lauiirh sent t»ut from Kn^land, for sailin;^' wsis nut 
of the <|U(*stion, lKM*auM' of thr hills on t-ither hand. 

L'l Keine is hut twentv-two fert in hnirth, hut 
admindily adapted for th(* use to which she is put. 
As shr puffs noisily alon;; lH*twet*n the eehoin*; 
vini-yanN, with the rnii»n-jai'k at the hows and the 
trieoh>r at the Htern, she is an (»l»J4*«'t of unfailing 
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interest to the peasants, who rest from their toil a 
few minutes to watch the boat until it is out of 
sight around a bend. 

La Reine and her crew looked extremely un- 
happy this evening. The director and his brother 
had started down the riTer to photograph the 
great hill of vineyards, which is so notable an 
object at the end of one reach. They went full 
speed down the placid reaches, making great waves 
over the golden gravel shallows, and frightening 
the fish, — the cause of all this pother being that a 
thunderstorm was brewing. A great purple black 
cloud was rising in the eastward, under which the 
level evening light was strangely brilliant, eo that 
the landscape seemed aflame. The birds were 
hushed before the coming gloom, the dark shadow 
crept over the terraced hills, the river was preter- 
naturally clear and glassy surfaced, and it seemed 
a sacrilege to thus chum its waters into foam. 

'* We shall not have time to take the picture 
before the storm bursta. I^et us hurry back 
i^utt," and the Unuch sped homewmrd. The 
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trees were tossing and whitening with upturned 
leaves in the shifty gusts of wind. The clouds 
grew black as night alK>ut the mountain * to])6 ; 
there was a sudden hush, a stillness as of death, 
a blinding flash, a deafening crash, and roaring 
reverlierations, and with awful fury the storm 
swept down the valley. The rain was like a 
water8i>out, the lightning flared almost without 
intennissi(»n, and the thunder roared and eraekleil 
in endless echo4*s from hill to hill. Over the 
weir, whi<'h cnisses the river by the works, the 
silver of the falling water rapitUy beeame tinted 
with a golden bniwn, jus the river n*reived the 
gushing torrents from every dusty n>a4l. 

We hud entered the hn-k, but the lock-kee|H'r 
wiwlv dt*<'line4l to leave the shelter of his house 
in sueh a down]H»ur, and then* we hml to wait 
a long time, with the niin falling in a torrent 
on our Hoakeil InNlies. Against such rain straw 
hats wen? a m(M*ker\' and flannels a delusion. 

" Are you aware the rain is coming down st^liil f 
There is no division into dn»]iH/' said one. 
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" Seems to me the river is turned upside down," 
growled the other. 

As the rain grew less, and the centre of the storm 
had passed lower down the valley, the lock-keeper 
came out and let us through the lock. We moored 
the boat in her accustomed place above the weir, 
and walked home by the slippery hillside paths and 
muddy lanes, looking as lank and bedraggled as the 
aesthetic maidens of ' Punch's ' caricatures in the 
aesthetic times. 

Soon the clouds parted in rifts, and drifted 
away in dark, broken masses across the moun- 
tains ; the good-bye rays of the sun, as he stopped, 
with half his disc behind a hill-top, showed the 
fields in a more vivid green, and the growing 
vines refreshed and cleaned of their former dus- 
tiness ; a gentle breeze shook the sparkling drops 
from the hulen trees, and the nightingales burst 
into full song. 

Although in Aveyron the climate is generally 
perfect, the sky cloudless, the air healthy, the 
atmosphere pure and clear, yet being a moun- 
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tainoUH ilistrict, witli cold highlands and warm 
vallevrt, it irt subject to violent storms, most 
c<»mmonly of wind from the east and north-west, 
l»ut thorn* from the south are of the greatest and 
most extreme vi<ih*nce. 

In t\\v a<ljoining pn»vinci* of the Lot the ehangCA 
<»f t(*mi>eniture are sudden and fnM|uent, and the 
stonns are disastrous. 

L;u*t evfuinjj was a jH»rfret evening. We two 
mm tiH»k the launch Uj> thr rivi-r alcove St 
Martin's, and, dropping the anrh«»r in the middle 
of a v«*r}" hroad rearh, j»n»j»anMl to hathe. The 
river «Mruj»ifd the wholr width i>f the valley, 
with th<* rx<'rption of a narn»w r(»;idway on one 
bank. Along this a ri»w-rart, slowly drawn by 
tin* ]h'iti(*nt rreaturi's, «*arrird a pih'd-up h»ad of 
liranrhrs, and the* rn*aking and si|U(*aking of thr 
wimmK*!! wiu-cN on their wtNNlrn axh-s, a\\i»ke curious 
but n«»t inoliMlinus rrhtH's. 

•• Wliv, thi-n's a hi»rsi*!'* rrird one of u?* in sur* 
prirM* at tht* uncommon appariti(»n. It was a r^hagg}', 
.HhaiH*lcss whiti* animal, ami its riiU'r wiin tin* l«M*al 
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^iVton who was a much better man than his rough 
Mhi unkempt appearance indicated. 

Along the narrow terraces of the steep vineyards 
the toiling peasants picked their way, stopping 
ocoAi^ionally to straighten their wearied backs, 
Mid gaze curiously at the Englishmen taking their 
pleasure below them. Above the vineyards and 
in the rocky gorges the dark chestnut woods lay 
in heavy masses, sombre in shadow on the west 
hillside, and on the eastern hill glossy with the 
sunlight, which glided from shining leaf to leaf in 
a cataract of radiant light, made more briUiant 
here and there, as some tiny stream had its spray 
turned to silver where the sunbeams caught it. 

How delicious it was to escape from the scorch- 
ing sun (which at mid-day would have blistered 
one's wet and naked back), and dive • into the 
cool and caressing stream, down, right down, to the 
yellow gravel, where 'mid the pebbles the gudgeon 
lay in scores, and darted away as the great white 
monsters descended to their level 1 

In the deeper parts of the river the surfiEU^- 
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water would Im? pleasantly warm, — cool by com- 
pariiion with the air, warm by comparison with 
English rivers; but go down t^n feet or so, and 
it is chilly and i<'y mid. Tlie melting of the snows 
of the Auvergne keeps the under-current cold until 
well on in the summer. 

The jH'asantM think we arc mad to bathe even in 
June. It is not yet warm enough for them. But 
they are not great ablut ionisers at any time. One 
gn-at trouble the dirtM'tor now has, is that his men 
will not wsish thrir hands and faces after their work, 
and iM'fon* «*ating, and their Inxlies once a-week. The 
rons(M|uenre is, that they suflfer from lead-{>oisoning, 
and the (fovemment have taken the matter up, 
and tlin*atrn to imprison him if he does not force 
his men to wash. As the workmen try to kill any 
one who endeavours to force them to dt» what they 
do ii«>t wish to do, he is in a ditKeuIt |Kisition, and a 
most trying and anxious one. Tliese lines an* l>eing 
written in England, and, as they are l»eing {>enniHl, 
a Irttcr comes from him to say that his foreman's 
hous4* has lieen blown up with dynamite, one of his 
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men murdered in the mine, and he himself is warned 
by the authorities not to venture out after dusk 
without an armed guard. And yet he is the most 
popular and best-liked mine director in the district. 

But on a lovely and placid summer evening he 
forgets his troubles for a while, in vigorous attempts 
to improve his swimming under the guidance of his 
elder brother. 

After our bathe we let the launch drift idly and 
slowly down the quiet stream, while the golden 
evening drew to dusk. 

As the current grew more rapid with a shaUowing 
stream, we gave the fire a touch up, and went slowly 
on, picking up the sister and a lady friend who 
were waiting for us on a point of rock. The 
lady friend was the village schoolmistress. She 
was with difiiculty persuaded to come on board. 
She was so afraid of the water, and she told us how 
it was that she had conceived such a hatred for it. 
She had the school at St Martin s, and her husband 
the school at Bouillac, on the opposite side of the 
river. Their home was at St Martin's, so that, 
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lioforc the bridge was built, he hml to crosH the 
rivtT in a Bmall Iniat. Wt^t or fino, with the river 
(•h*ar and low, or disc'oloured and HWullon with 
flooil, the younj? huslumd had to rrojw morning 
and night. 

**Ah!" said our frieml, "when I look at the 
rivrr and think (»f tht* anxiety it ha.s (*auHed nie, 
and xhv dangiT moa mari has undtTgnni* through it, 

1 hat«' it. Ah v«*s I I know ; vou sav truly it is ver\' 

« • « * ^ 

lit-autifid — as beautiful, it is s^iid, as any in our 
lountrv — but it is tn'arlurrous, and I cannot l«>ve it. 
Many a tinir havi* I st<MNl u|N»n its Imnks. waiting 
f«»r my husband wh«*n tlit* water w:lh high, and he 
liad to (TOSS in that little iNiat. Sometimes hr 
Would not rttlur — hr t(N> wius afnii<l — and thru I 
was inon* mis«*rablf still, f«>r I thought h«* wa.s 
dntwmd. Hur day I stiNNi nn the bank and 
watrhcd him iTossing (ah! but tlu* rivor w;u< high 
and so swift), an«l as thr lN»at n*arhed the mitldli* of 
the riv(T, not far alN>vc thr fall, a gn*at tn*t* rauit* 

sweeping down and Hut I muhl not hnik. I 

threw myself u]Min my knees, and I prayed the Holy 
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gated pi(H!C of boanl fixed in a sloping ponition, or a 
large flat stone. The latter is most commonly used, 
no doul)t lN*cauHe it is to l>c ba<l f«)r nothing. 

The Wawr/jiWfiw** slap, dab, and Iwat the various 
articles of (*lothing in the most ferocious manner, 
and w) fn*ely «Io they splash the things alM)ut that 
they are themselves quite wet through. But this 
is no matter on a hot day. Sometimes they kneel 
^luite in the water, ami are wet to the waist. Often 
have we eome u{N>n onr or two young women wash* 
ing «*li»thes in some si^iuestered |hn)1, themselves so 
lightly clad as to funn |HTf«*et |uiinteni' studies: the 
wann ivory forms in the purling stream, which 
Hparklt^s in the vivid shaft of sunlight piercing the 
gn't'U leaf-eanopy overhead ; the glow of |N)ppies in 
the l(»ng grass of the l^mk, where the snow-white 
wet garments are lightly thrown, adapt themselves 
Well to th«' sunny Southeni land. How they ehatter 
as they W(»rk ! their rapid s|ieech, high-tontnl voices, 
and h>ud and frequent laughter, sound U^tter when 
mellowetl l»v ilistani*e than when cIinm* hv. 

The amount of soap usetl at these cold-water 

I 
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washing-parties is enormous. There can be no such 
thing as getting what our own countrywomen call 
" a good lather/' because most of the soap is carried 
away by the running water as fast as it is used« 
The soap is not cut into small pieces, but into 
enormous lumps, which melt away, oh, so quickly 
(we speak feelingly, for we have to buy the soap for 
our own washing-day) 1 

Sometimes the women lose things in the river. 
One day our hlanchisseuse came to us with a long 
face, saying that " our " best embroidered petticoat 
(note here the difficulties of dual authorship) had 
gone floating down with the current and over the 
weir, and could not be found any more. Since this 
sad loss our washing is not done in the river, but in 
a tributary brook, where there is plenty of water 
but no danger of loss. 

In winter there arc many days together when the 
village women cannot do their washing in the river. 
Those are the days when the river is in flood, owing 
either to the rain (which when it comes does so in 
earnest) or to the sudden thawing of the snow on 
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the high mountains of the Loz&re. At 8uch tiroes 
the swollen river rushes along its course in a coffee- 
coloured torrent, sweeping right over the locks, and 
converting the usually w*hite-foaming weirs into 
smooth -curved billows. The low-lying lands, where 
then^ arc any l>etwcen the river and the hills, are 
tuniiHl into lake.n. It is im|x>s.sil)le for the fcrry- 
InnUs to |>ass, S4> that some villages are isolated, 
Ik'cuum^' they lie amongst the hills, and their only 
communication with the rest of the world is by 
m«>anH of the river an«l the ferrv. 

Th«' usual fcrr\'ing contri%'ance is a stout rope, 
Htn*tchcd acroHs the river from hank to luink at a 
great height. A small two-whiH^hnl traveller runs 
ii|Miii it, to which is conne<'t<*4l a |i»ng ro{K\ at the 
lower end «>f which is fai^tene^I the ferrx'-lwiat. Bv 
pla<*ing the rudd< r of the latter athwart the stream, 
the current drives the Iniat wdewavs acrons the 
river. In places where th«' river is ver)' wide and 
nhallow at the titles, long st^me pier-like |vithwa\*a 
are built out into di*i*|M*r water, and to nam»w the 
fiassage. When the n\'er is flooil<Nl these |kathways 
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are under water, and the ferry-boat cannot be 
reached, and the ferrying must be done by means 
of the small, rudely fashioned things they call boats. 
They are more like an Indian's first attempt at a 
dug-out, and are propelled by a single awkward 
spade-shaped paddle. To paddle one of these things 
across a rapid foaming torrent, with trees and 
branches of trees sweeping down with it, and 
surging up at unexpected intervals, is not an easy 
or a safe undertaking. 

Even where the ferry can be reached, the crossing 
in flood-time, though possible, is dangerous. The 
strain upon the rope is great, and if the latter is 
worn or old it may snap. Then there is an exciting 
scene. The great flat boat goes tearing down the 
river ; the boatmen seize the poles, and shove them 
down into the bed of the river ; heavy weights 
attached to chains are thrown overboard to try and 
check the career of the ferry-boat; while the men 
endeavour to steer it to the bank. Often this is not 
reached until the boat has gone more than half a mile. 

What makes it all so dangerous is the frequency 
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^nth which the weirn occur. Often they are not a 
mile a|Mirt, and the ferry is Aometimes not two 
hundnnl yards alnvve one. Tliis is the case at 
Panchot, and one day, whilst crossing during a flood, 
it was not comforting to lie told l>y the boatmen 
that should the n>|N> bn^ak only a miracle could save 
us. \Vc luul a large cart, carrying a loail of zinc to 
the ndling-mills, and two restive horses, on iKNinl, 
and it w;is certainly not pleasant to feel that upon 
that slcndtT n»|M\ dniwn as taut as a nn\ of iron 
with the strain, d<*|H*nded our safety, and we glancecl 
apprehensively at the Innling water lKd«>w the weir. 

When the floo<l is great the weirs an» warcely 
])en*eptil>le, and then an* safe enough, so that the 
iNMitmen will not take the tnmble to {mihs through 
the liN'ks, l»ut will shcMit the weir, when the fall is 
ni>t ^Ml ^Tcat as to make the ex|>eriment t<K> risky. 
S»nietinies the hx-ks themselves an» iiiveriHl with 
water, and (piite invisible. There wouhl then \m* 
15 or 20 fi^et of thMnI-water in the river. For 
the pur{Mts4*s of navigation the I/ot lias either too 
much or too little water. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WE DIXE WITH A WEALTHY PEASANT— THE SCHOOLMASTER 
AND SPORTSMAN— THE LIMITATION OF FAMILY. 

We men were invited one day to have dSjeAner 
with M. Pantillac, who is one of our richest men, 
if not the richest. The director was sitting talking 
to him at the office when the visitor entered. 
M. Pantillac was a little man in a blue blouse 
and shabby felt hat. He had a very unshaven 
chin, and altogether looked so much the reverse 
of smart and tidy, that the visitor assumed he 
was only one of the miners, and took no notice of 
him beyond raising his hat. Presently, when the 
business was over, the visitor found himself being 
introduced to, and warmly shaking hands with the 
untidy little peasant. When he understood that 
he was being invited to d^eAner^ the viaitor 
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accepted |H>lit4*ly, with an anient longing that 
the atfiiir might come quickly and l>c 8uon over, 
HO douhtful did he feel of his fntcrtainmont. 

••What do you think you are g«>ing to?" a^kctl 
the director, Hmiling. 

•* Strwrd ncj«tIingH and «Iandclion8 in a hovel/' 
n'pliril the other. 

•'On the contrary, you will get a meal of twenty 
<«»urses, with most e.xeellent win«».s. Not that that 
i.H hi.H onlinary way «if living hy any meauH. 
Nothing eould Ik^ nuTc niniph* an«I frugid ; but 
he wants me to liuv a hit of his land, so he will 

m 

give M^ a grand fe;u<t, ami think he is ctuixing ua 
into giving him a frw franes more than the market 
value.** 

••That isn*t Very tiattering to us. I would rather 
think ht' nit-ans to Im' hospitable.** 

•' Ah ! that is not a virtue of the Fn^neh |H»aHant/' 

*• You siiv h«* is rieh ? Ask him what hind he 
owns, anti ht>w rich he i.H.** 

•' .Vll right : he won*t minil.** 

Our htist WAS nothing hmth to tell us that he 
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vessels were simply large pots and jars of thin 
earthenware, uuglazcd outside. It is strange to 
see these being placed on the fire, as one expects 
them to crack every minute ; but they do not, and 
much of the boiling and stewing of French jKjas- 
ant cookery, and the boiling of water for clothes- 
washing, is done in these [)riniitive vessels. 

Our host took us first to his ceUars, where his 
huge casks of wine were stored, then to the wine 
and olive prcss(»fl — clum.sy erections of rough un- 
hewn woo<l, stone grinding wheels, an<l great levers. 
It is to be assumed the machinery was ctfective for 
the pur|Nise; l>ut it was so rude and anti(iuate<l 
that a museum looked the fittest plac^e for it. 

We had our meal in an inner nNim, whieli w:is 
also a l)ednM»m. We deposited our hats (there 
were three of us Knt^lishmen) on tin? top of the 
IknI, which was so hi<:h that the top of tin* great 
thick pillow, which a<'ts as a (*overlet or <|uilt, 
and has In'en so often aiiathematisiMl bv travellers 
abroad, was fully six feet from the grouinl. as we 
knew bv our own noses. 



ifM^ffcii— UMi— iap<lpKii>*w^— M^w»»^**Mi ■ —1 ^i— 
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The table was of the rudest description, but 
covered with a snow-white cloth, which was, how- 
ever, sack-like in texture. The appointments were 
very good, and made a remarkable show in the 
dingy room, on whose bare plaster walls was no 
ornament save a picture of the Virgin, and a rosary 
hung up by the bedside. 

The other guests were the mayor of Bouillac and 
the mayor of Cuzac, neither of whom could speak a 
word of French. The Languedoc patois was their 
native tongue, and they knew no other. Our 
host himself, although he spoke French fairly well, 
admitted that he had to think it out as he spoke — 
translating it in his mind from pcUois, as one does 
with a strange language with which one is unfamiliar. 

The three Frenchmen kept their broad-brimmed 
felt hats on their heads aU through the meal. It is 
etiquette to do so. 

•• I say, wouldn't it be polite if we did the same ? " 
remarked one of us ; but this proposal was vetoed by 
the others, who declared that they could not possibly 
eat in comfort with their hats on. 
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Of the dinner itself, with its multitudinous courses, 
we have no clear recollection, because, let it be at 
once admitteil, the wines were more multitudinous 
and wonderfully gotxl. Beginning at first with the 
onlinar)* red wine, liut very mellow and [mlatable, 
the samples improved with each course. The old 
lK»y wiis rt-idly s^impling his cellar, and showing the 
Englishmen what he could do. He brought out his 
lH>tth\s (of course decanters wen* not) one after 
an(»ther, with inere;ising chuekles of ch^light as he 
noted our appreeiation of red wine and white. His 
daughter, a i>ert, rather giKMl-l«Miking girl of scven- 
t<*en, had \wv\\ brought from M*h«M)l expressly to 
wait u|Hin us, and hel{»ed us ver}' nirely indiH^l, 
lacing es|K?eially attentive to the youngest *»f us 
(not, alas! the writer (»f this), favouring him nXm 
with flirtatious lo«>ks whenever she w;ls Udiind her 
father's <'hair. 

Tiie (-atablfs were not so delicate as those we hml 
enjoyt'il At the nnlm'njf, but Were plentiful — n-lavs of 
steweil meats, savoury vegi'tables, mYUJis, rtsh, autl 
sweets in no jiarticular onler — the aim lH*ing rather 
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to dazzle with abundance. It seemed to be a con- 
tinual wiping of one's knife on a piece of bread. As 
to this, by the way, we could never fall into the 
country custom of eating the bit of bread with which 
one's knife had been wiped. That was sent out with 
the plate. 

The mayors sat perfectly silent, neither speaking 
to each other nor to their host, eating and drinking 
steadily and stolidly. Our host sat smiling placidly, 
but saying little, and beaming upon the witticisms 
of the younger Englishman. 

We had wisely eaten sparingly of the first courses, 
not knowing how many were to follow, and being 
too polite to decline any ; but we were extremely 
thankful when the delicious cofi'ee showed that the 
serious business was at an end. 

The room, by the way, was very dark, because 
the volSes over the narrow window were shut, and 
the gloom was quite artistic. This was the reason 
that when we emerged into the brilliant sunlight of 
that June afternoon, our steps were somewhat way- 
ward until our eyes had become used to the light. 
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Aud that pureliose never came off after all. The 
writer of i\m is, however, eonvinccd that M. Pan- 
tillae wuA genuinely |)lea«ecl to entertain us out of 
hospitality, and he refuses to think that the motives 
wrre t^ntirolv merrenar\'. 

A nud-day nn'al unfits one for either work or 
plav afterwards. ProlMd>lv the answer to this is 
tliat work is not ailvisahlc in the noontide glare and 
afteniiHin heat, and that if it ean Ir* avoided it 
should Ih\ Work in the eoni{Kirative eoolness of 
the morning, eat anil ^leep in the aftemo<m. 

W«* rallfil u|>on the .Hchoolma^tiT f<»r a rhat in the 
<*vi*ning. Ilr was just roming out of the little white- 
wxhIii'i] nM»m whi'n* Ih* daily taught the village 
rhildn n. His wifo was the srh(Nilmistn*ss of the 
n<'ighiNiuring villagt*, and lH.*twmi thrm they made 
a roinfi»rtalili* income. He, t(N>, was the nutirr** 
MMTi'tary. and gavr us mu«*h information alMiut the 
siN'ial n*oni»niit*s of the* |K^»|»le. 

Finding this intrrrstoil the writer, we wen* in- 
vitrd to hiri room up-staint, whieh was the IkhI- 
rhamlMT as wi*ll as the Hitting-niom, and pitHluciug 
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a fonnidable mass of papers, he gave us some solid 
statistics, which, however, we will not inflict upon 
the reader, who probably takes up this book but 
for an hour s amusement. 

He told us that the priests were very angry with 
the married people, because of the fixed resolve of 
the latter to have but a limited number of children. 
The attention of the Government having been 
directed to the decrease in the number of births, 
and, in some rural districts, the consequent decrease 
of the population, the priesthood had been instructed 
to urge upon the people the duty of having larger 
families. But the women were very indignant at 
this. " It is all very well for those well-fed priests, 
having easy lives, to tell us to have children. They 
do not have the trouble of them. Why should we 
bear all the burden of the duty of peopling the 
State ? " 

The English labourers' and parsons' habit of hav- 
ing large families is not the fashion in rural France. 

It was strange to us how a well-informed man like 
our friend the schoolmaster, and his pretty and 
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ladylike little wife, could live in a room with 8uch 
an aWuce of neatness and comfort as was only too 
appan^nt. 

The Hchoolniast<T was a great sportsman. He had 
two ^uns, old-fashioned but good, and an immense 
}^ame-liag, with no end of tiisseLs and ornaments 
al)out it. We aske«l him what he shot. Well, 
hometimes he Hliot I »sirt ridges. In fact, he had shot 
as many as two or three in a day, after watching for 
tlnin for sevend days. 

•* Watehinjr for tlu-m I" 

** (Ml yes; w<* liait a plaee in the mountain forests 
with ^niin, an<l wateh for th«* |Mirtridges t«) come/' 
And then we \vm\ a vivid aeeount of the exeite- 
Hunt of thr arrival of the {uirtridges, antl the shoot- 
in;; into the hrown «>f thi*m, and the splendid ri*sult. 
W(* nicanlv tricil to shaki* his satisfiu'tittn with his 

m 

s{Kirt, and to arou>e his envy hy tilling him of the 
<-nnrni«»us Imgs of {liirtridges, grousi*. ami pheasants 
niadi* hv erark Knglish shots; hut we fanrv he did 
not alt4»g«ther Inrlieve us, ami our tales frll tiat. 
It Wiis in his Hi^hoolnxim that we gave a magic- 
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lantern entertainment to a crowded house. Never 
was such a thing heard of in that out-of-the-way 
village before. One woman asked another if a Ian- 
teme magique was like a Chinese lantern. The 
younger people (like most young people at a half- 
dark entertainment) indulged in a little flirtation, 
thus giving the pictures an added charm ; while as 
for the children, they gazed with open-mouthed 
wonder upon the enchanted sheet where the views 
and figures appeared and disappeared. When the 
news got abroad that Monsieur le Directeur had 
come, and the entertainment was about to com- 
mence, in came the people, like the rats in the 
castle on the Rhine : they came in at the windows 
and in at the doors, till the place was literally 
crammed. The front row knelt, the second stood, 
the third climbed on the desks, and the rest stood 
on the window-sills or on the shoulders of those 
willing to bear the weight. The long man of the 
village bore a friend on his shoulders, and this 
friend bore another friend. Then these three got 
unsteady and toppled, in their descent upsetting 
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tlio liello of the villaf^e, who jirave the long inan a 
l»ox on tli«' ear l»v way of a reeoniiH»n»e. The amli- 
rnee were <leIijrht«Hl with the views shown them of 
Paris and Switzerland; hut when a transpaircney of 
thrir viUap* street, showing a gn>u|> of familiar 
figures, wjiH thrown ujMin tlie si"n*en they wen* up- 
nMiri(»us. We tinishetl up with a pliotograph of the 
ilireetnr, umler whieh wjw written " iJonne nuit," 
after whit'h the s4*hiNilniaster thankinl us for the 
«*ntrrtainnient, and the |KNiph* <lis|H*rsed, thoroughly 
pl«ase<l with their evrning*s aniusi*ment. One |KX>r 
old woman ;i.Hk(*il if then* would !k* a ecdleetion, and 
when told No, expn^HS4MI her asttmishment that any 
tiui* should take s«i mueh tnuihle simply to give 
I'll ;i>un* to others. PiMir |K*oplr ! they an* so money- 
•jruMiing thcmsidves, and s«i us4*«l to see thiMi' alsive 
them mont*y-grul»liing also, that they cannot umler- 
->tand that we shouhl wish to give them pleasun* 
and rhargi* nothing for it. 



K 
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CHAPTER XV. 



A BUKNIXO MOUNTAIN. 



We have been for a pleasant drive to an unpleasant 
though interesting place. But first, we had a merry 
dSjeHjier at the house of a French engineer, where 
we met several others of the same profession and 
their wives. The meal was a prolonged one, and the 
talk so incessant — such a babel of sound — that it 
was like the continuous rush of the water over the 
weir in the front of the house, which was on the 
banks of the Lot. 

In the afternoon we were ferried across the river 
to where three carriages were waiting for us. It is 
needless to add that it was Sunday, and we but did 
as our neighbours did. We were bound to Combe, 
near DecazeviUe, to see a mountain on fire and at 
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the 8anie time worked for the coal it containB. 
When we reachetl it we found it to Im? a high coni- 
cal hill fn>ni which smoke was iK8uiug at many 
]N)intJ<, and hanging in a cl«>ud over the summit. 
At night it i» all aglow with tiame from many a 
crevice and working. It is a huge block of coal, 
mixed with nn-k ami mineraU, and it is lM*ing 
quarried away fnmi the top downwanU, ita present 
app<*anince Inking that of a volcano with a huge 
crater at the top. 

I^*aving our carriages at the In^ttom, we t^iiled 
up the steep rinder-|Mfiths, iimling the sulphureous 
fum«*s gn>atly atfei*ting our thnrats and rausing a 
rat4*hing of the l»n*ath. Passing through a short 
tunnrl Wf Huddt*nly cntenMl the gn*at tjuarry, — a 
plan' whrn* mass<'s of ralcini^l n>ck, terrar«»H and 
rnigH rut hy the mint*rs, caves, rliffs, galh*ries, and 
yawning a!»yss4'S, wen* dimly visilile thmugh rhiutls 
of sniokr an«l stram, which made the vast quarry 
Hvvm tht' vrn* mouth of hv\h Tlie mountain has 
lNH*n on fire for many years ; smouMrring S4»me- 
wht*re in the depths of it, and (*oniing to the sur- 
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i^ce here and there in lines and veins of glowing 
heat, which apparently passed very slowly along, 
leaving the rocks red and yellow, and with a burnt 
appearance. It is a race between man and fire 
which shall first seize the coal. Of course there 
were no men working there this day, but during 
the week hundreds of half-naked wretches work in 
those poisonous fumes and hardly tolerable heat. 
We found the rock hot to our feet, and could not 
stay long in one place. Everywhere the earth was 
so hot that the bare hand could not remain long 
upon it ; and as the sun (shining redly through 
the vapour) was hot enough this June day, we 
soon began to feel that we had had enough even 
of so curious a sight. 

The crags were covered with a florescence of 
sulphur and other chemicals in lovely yellows, reds, 
and creams ; the pools and streams, of which there 
were many, were steaming hot, and so acid that they 
seared the finger or changed the colour of a piece 
of cloth immediately, if one tried the experiment. 
How human beings can work in such a horrible 
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place is won<lerfuI. To get an idea of the gruesome 
Hhn|>e of the quarry, look at Dorics illustratious of 
nx'ky gorgen in Dante, (Jnee to »<»e it is enough, 
an<I the memory of it in a nightmare. 

(thully n joining our carriages, \vt» <ln>ve through 
the mining districts, <h»ep vaUcys In^tween steep 
hills, the vegetation killed with the fumes from 
zinc- Works, the funiwvs of Viviez, and the zinc- 
rollint: mills and glai^s-works of Panchot, and vari- 
ous ctial and lead mines. Naturally h>vely valleys 
arc .H|H»ilt'd, and their vineyards hhisted, while the 
many little stn*ams run with dilute sulphuric acid, 
(»r are hiaek with coal-dust and lead- water. 

The gnuips of miners we pa.HiMMl IcMiketl sullenly 
at us. They are dang(*n»us S4M*ialists alm<iHt to 
a man, ami hate their masters and employers 
thoMu^hly. It was not pleasant to meet their 
fMowlinj; glancrs, and hear their muttennl curses, 
nor to kuiiw that we might meet with insult or 
aM^iult w<n* it not for fear of the revolvers which 
eai'h man of us carrieil. The men are wrll, even 
indulgently trvatetl, but are so tierce and ignorant 
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that they are suspicious of every eflFort on their 
U'luilf. It was a relief to leave this ugly district, 
ami get back to the lovely valley of Bouillac, where, 
however, the human nature is much the same, though 
it is kept in check by its more pleasant surround- 
ings, and there are no masters to hate, each individ- 
ual being his own master, and therefore good. 

When we returned home we found two visitors 
awaiting us — one the village Cur^, the other a monk 
who had been instrumental in helping to convert 
the people of Bouillac, during the mission -week. 
He is an amateur photographer, and hearing that 
a kindred spirit lived in this neighbourhood, he 
had called to make his acquaintance. One had 
the impression that monks did not seek amuse- 
ment more distracting than self-flagellation, or 
digging their own graves in advance ; but this 
reverend was keen upon it, and had been photo- 
graphing groups of his converts, as a witness to 
his zeal. A camera and tripod did look out of 
place when wielded by a sandalled no - stockinged 
man, with a rope-girdle round his waist 
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The Curd toUl us that an insi^eotor hits liceu 
down examining; tlie ditfrn^nt schools in tin* nei}];h- 
iKUirlKKNl. Simu' Vfurs ajjo lie askctl thr chiMron 
attrntliii*; tilt* convent schiM>l at liouillac, *' What 
an* Pn»tcHtants ? *' and was told that they were 
lihK'k |N*o|>le with tails, and hfinj^ little In'tter than 
Ir ilinhli'^ wen* all <Iamncd. During his |»n;sent 
vi>it h(* a.sk(*<l the chihlnMi the s;iin«* ({Uestion, 
** And had tin* Pmtestants tails I ' But the rhil- 
dn-n Win* quite in<Ii^nant, un<l t<»hl him that they 
had found t»ut wc hatl no tails, and that we wen? 
Very ni<'e |HMi|>h* intlctMl, ainl iitit a hit hiack. 

In the fVi-nini; we had a Pn»te.Htant scrvit-e, a 
rare evmt hen\ The Tnitestant |>astor of Millau 
lanie t<» pay u.s a short vi.'^it, si» we sent out M^outA 
and ^iithiTi'd to^'rthrr all the Pn»teHtants within 
n-at'li, M> that he ini^ht hold a i>niyer-nu*i*tin^ or 
culu\ i\ss a Protentant M*rvice is railed hen*. It is 
not niueh like an Kn^dish (hunh nerviee, only the 
I'ri'ed ami rouimandnientn U^iu^ the same. We 
all >Uhh\ u|» t«» pniy ami wit d«>wn to sin|^^ and 
the iMiAtor preaehed hitting down. The rrutcAtoiit 
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tvlijrion is hardly lively enough for the French, 
x^ hiv^o ory is " Distraction ! distraction at any price ! 
lot us have distraction ! " Now a citlte Protestant 
is nt>t a distraction — in fact it is a very dull affair, 
jj^nnjj to the other extreme from the Roman Catholic 
sjM'vioe. 
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TitK iii;:hriii<!i(lc.x hd' Ntillnl l>y a houihI <>f loud 
nHiliii<; uliic-li mtiirM rmm llic <lci>|i tn-i>-f>li:t<Ii>W(>«l 
laiir. Sail iiml )>ilt'iit ii* tlir littlt* ;:n>u]» of tiii'ii 
wliifli tniiifi p]i>u']y iitii)i;r ill thv (liixk, lH>»riii}! iijmhi 
:ui fXt«'ni|H'risf.l ntn-ti-livr of liniiirlifM cIh* IxMlyofa 
{H'.'Mitii ; liiit till' wniiK-ii follitwiiif; lifhinil iin> l»iiil 
ill tiK'ir liiiii'iitJitioiiH, wliili- MiiiK' awftttnirk r)iit<lr<-ii 
!.t.-;il f.-;irfHlly l-y. Tlie liili* i» wmii tolil. The p«Hir 
mail liati l">ih' out ill tin- tiioniiii}; to ntrip tlif 1i-hvvh 
fi'i'tii :t tall ]H>|i);ir-tn.>c, aii<l hiit wife hikI rliiMn-ti 
[■»•] };<>iii- ill tlif I'Vriiiii^ to iiift-t him, and |N'rtia[M 
hrlii to •-iirry thr loiul of twi^n and li-avi-.-« )iouu>. 
Tli.y fouii-l lii.i d.-ail Unly at tht- f.»ot of ihv tnx' 
tn>iii uliirh III' hu<l fuUcu. 
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The poplars, which stand in formal rows and 
groups by the side of the rivers, are tall, straight, 
and bare of leaves, save a crown at the very top. 
The leaves of the trees are eagerly gathered for 
manure, and the poplars are stripped bare to add to 
the dung-heap. Men climb them by the aid of rope 
loops, and, beginning at the top, strip oflF branch 
and twig as they descend, until nothing but a bare 
pole is left. This is a dangerous occupation, 
particularly when a sudden gust of wind comes 
down the valley, and the slender trees bow giddily 
before the blast. Then in the autumn the dead 
leaves are carefully swept up. Men, women, and 
children may be seen, armed with big brooms, 
brushing down the hillsides, beginning at the top 
and laboriously collecting each dead leaf or plant 
to add to the heap to be stacked up for manure. 
Everything that can be used for this purpose is 
carefully scraped together. This practice must 
greatly imi)overi8h the woodland soil, depriving it 
of its natural manure, and causing the trees to 
become stunted in their growth. The poplar- 
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Htripping is an autumn practice also, as a rule, 
altliough the {K>or fellow who lost his life was 
taking thi* June foliage, ami we have noticed 
many others doing this also, when short of pig- 
litter. 

The hracken aiul other fenis and small brush- 
w<km1 are carefully cut each year, and used for 
Mtalile-litter and manure. 

Wrll is it for these jn*tfpritiairrs that there is such 
a rich and fertih* wiil in the river valley, and pro- 
tluctive viufvanls on the hills. Well is it that the 
climate is, a;^ricultundly s|K»iking, a |K.*rf<i*ct one. 
Warm niins and warm sun, seas4ins n*gular and 
little varying, make cn^jis certain and harvests sure. 
True it is that with all these advantage's the tillers 
ofthcfMiil must not n*lax in their efforts or wear}' 
of their continual t4iil ; hut working thus Kravrly, 

thev mav n*as«inal>lv count on i>erfeia fruition. 

« ■ • I 

The Wi-ather dtM*s not work against them as in 
Knglantl. (hie Knglish "Imd season,** cold and 
wrt, and lat4* harvests ami mildewed cri»|M, would 
thon»ughly tlisorganise, if it did not destroy, the 



got a little holiilay. The land U well inanun*<l (one 
see.H the wcmieii spreadiii}; tlu* manun* on the fields 
with tlieir hands), and f;n*at ]>ains are taken hy the 
/pmpn't'tain'H to ke«*p the land in gocwl eondition, for 
their livrlih<NMl de|»end.H u|Min the liOMt InMng niatle 
<»ut of it. ()re;u<ionally a small quantity of lime 
is used U|Hin it. It is always well wateriMl, for eaeh 
owner has the right to turn {urt of the waters of a 
neighlMiuring ImNik aeross his land for i*ertain ft|M^- 
citifd times. Narrow irrigating ehannt*ls an* eut 
in all dirrrtions, and the water fdtering through the 
earth keeps it nittist, heiiee the vivitl greenne.*is of the 
gnt^s ami the genend luxurian<*e of the vegetation. 

Fanning implemeiitii an* of the nuist primitive 
deseriptinn, and, nf eoursi*, steam • machinery is 
unknown. The heavy w«NMlen ph»ughs an* drawn 
liy oxen, {HNir |witient lN*asts, who nirely get an 
after-tliiin«*r nap, and have always to put up with 
make-shift meals. How they wouM envy (eould 
they hut see them) the nleek, lazv, Knglish rattle, 
whoM* dwelling-plares an* in gn*eii {mstures, and 
whiMH! only w«>rk in to get fat ! 
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The heavy yoke, which crosses the horns and 
holds the pair of oxen together, compels united 
action on their part. There can be no restiveness, 
when the result would be great wrenching of necks 
and pain. We have often watched a bullock-cart 
coming dowTi a narrow rocky lane, so steep that it is 
difficult to walk up, and deep in mud and uneven 
with stones. The oxen, drawing, perhaps, a heavy 
load of timber, walk very slowly and with extreme 
caution, taking care that one fore-foot has a firm 
hold before moving the other. Then with each slip of 
the hind-feet or lurch of the cart, they look sideways 
at each other, most plaintively and long-sufieringly. 
In a heavy, uncouth, quietly protesting way they 
crawl up and down places where one would hardly 
like to lead, certainly not ride, a horse. 

The thin haggard cows are yoked to lighter carts, 
made of an open framework something like a crate, 
with only upright stakes from the body of it, and 
are employed to drag the loads of branches and 
leaves. 

It is needless to say that rich milk and good 
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butter are unknown in our district. We arc glacl to 
get butter from the Auvergne or from Brittany. 

The ehc88lM)iiril ap]H?arance of the low land of our 
vallrv hiw already l>een noticinl, but ever\''where it 
is the Hame. Wherever then^ irt a plot of cultivable 
land, it irt divided ami sulxlividtMl until it fomirt dolU' 
pinh*nA. It is the mime with the vineyanls on the 
hillrtidrs. One f;it*at 8lo]»e in {tarticular always 
attraete^l our attention. It wju a hill like a pyra- 
mid, with a very bmad Inuu^, and the whole of the 
rivi-r fare fnmi bjune to en>wn wan marktnl out in 
nmall quart4*r-nNMl plots, representiMl by little fences 
(»f Htonr.H. Art a gen«*nd rule ground irt too precioua 
t«) In* tak«*n up by f<*ncert, and the landniarkn an* 
rtimply rttoncrt, plart'd one on another, at intorvaU. 
Tin* moving of a neighlnmrrt landmarks is not un- 
known, and «iuarrels on this aerount are friMjuent. 
The notiei* - lioanls corres{Minding to *' Tn*sjMisst»r» 
will W pn*se<'Ut4Ml," or ** Xo road this way/' art* 
rurious, l>cing simply stakt-s thrust in the ground, 
with a wisp uf straw tiinl to th<* top. 

The chief ero{Hi (other than the vines) are wheat. 
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rye, maize, potatoes, barley, and after these come 
hemp, flax, legumes, and beetroot. Tobacco is culti- 
vated almost everywhere, and the meadows yield 
lucerne, sainfoin, and clover, while truffles are very 
abundant in the earth, and pigs are trained to hunt 
them. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE ri.ASANT'rt KtMiH — THE niESTNTT HAKVEKT — TIIRAHII- 
\S\\ ANI> WINXOWINi; TUB rtiHN— 8IIKEP - SHEABISO — 

wasiiim; the rn;s. 

** All, ina(U*inniH«*Il<\ it is i\\\\\e i\ lMx>n when the 
< hr.Htiiut.H an* in Heiuum,** renmrkiHl a friond one <lay. 
So it irt, fur th(*y help very inurh in the cum]NiHition 
of fn*j*h (lishrM for the table. They are, of them- 
mIvi\*4, rcNiketl in alNmt fifteen ditfen^nt wavh, and 
\'i'T\ drlirioUH H4>ine of the diMh<*H are. 

Mon* im|Mirtant i.h tht* fart that eheMtnutA are 
Daily tht* ]irineii»al fiKMl of th«* inhaliitant^ where the 
tri«* aUiundM. .Si Mati* the (ttivernnirnt MtatiMticti; 
hut thi.H n-ferH of rounu* to tht* iH*aAaiitr}' pure and 
siniple, who, htiwrvt-r, form tht* vant majurity of the 
inhaliitantM. The rhe^tnut xa Mpread ever)'where 
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through the south-west of AvejrTon and the nort 
east of the Lot. Wherever the hillside is too stoD 
too bleak or sunless, or too steep for the cultivati< 
of the vine, the chestnut-woods grow thickly, givL 
a glossy green to the interspaces and gorges of t 
sterile rocks. 

In the month of October the chestnut harve 
begins. Between and after school hours, the gra 
children troop to the woods, to pick up the fsJli 
fruit. They carry empty sacks to the hiU-toj 
gathering the fruit and filling the sacks as th< 
descend. Each sack soon l^ecomes too heavy for tl 
children to carry, and is dragged about by two 
three until it is full. The children do not attem 
to carry the sacks home, but are met by some grow 
up relative who relieves them of their burdens. Tl 
animals get their share of the chestnuts, and 
peasant woman will sit for an hour or two in froi 
of her door, leisurely cutting up chestnuts into litt 
bits, for her small stock of poultry, which fight ai 
scramble for the tit-bits she throws to them. 

The plum is another staple tree, and the dtii 
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fniit timi their way iiit<> the market :lh '* Pnincs 
(rA(;eii/* Walnuts are ph^ntiful, aiitl walnut-dil is an 
artit'h' nf i>x|N)rt. Much eiilrr i.n niaili* fn»ni th<* 
applfs. In May and June va^t (juantitit^s (if rh«*rrieH 
an* sent t«) th«* K<in«lon market. (Fan«*v the I<in<:c 
railway iourin*y t«» Taris ami the e»Ki>t, thf st'a 
('n».**in;^ ami tht* rail to I«<»n4liin, ami th(*n to Im* H4)ltl 
at a jirofit, ami y«*t «'hfa|H'r than Kntrlish eherries !) 
iN-ai'liis aUo an* to«i iilmtiful f«ir a man ranjly 
t«nij»tri| liy tln*ni. 

Hur first fXjMTii'm'f of th** «'ouiitry moth* of 
thra^^hiiiL: an«l winnowing wjus inten*stini; to u-*. 

Ouf iM-autit'ul SfjitemlM'r morning, wt* wi-n* awak- 
••ni<l farlv l»v tin* s«iun«l of voirt-s licncath th** win- 

m m 

♦hiw-*. I.MiikiiiLr out, Wi* >aw that our «»p|Hisite i.ei-^h- 
iMiur'-^ wif«' aii«l ilaUL'ht»r wrre Imsily rn«'ai:eil ilMin;: 
**<iinrtliini; i»n tht* nia«l In*Iow. What it wilh wr t-Muhl 
i»<it at tir-l iniaLMU*', for th«'y w^n* spn^adinif a I.ir»»f 
-li»-et «»r iloth rii»ht a<ToAs the Minlway, as if t'nr a 
iriant |»i«ni»'. Pn*sintly, h«»wi\vr, th«» mm-foIkH 
a|i|MMn'il on th«* tM*«-n(*, (*arryin<; in tlifir amn liu^e 
humUis iif wheat. The?M» they Hpnad uiM>n the 
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cloth, and soon afterwards proceeded to thrash out 
the corn with flails. There were eight men, four on 
each side of the road, each man placed so that when 
swinging his flail it would descend between his two 
vis-a-vis. They worked with great regularity, each 
row thudding alternately, so that when one set of 
men had their flails laid upon the wheat, the other set 
had their flails high in the air, ready to descend with 
a swinging sweep. The thrashers gave an accom- 
panying grunt with each stroke ; and so grunting and 
thudding, thudding and grunting, they kept on all 
day long. We soon found that after harvest this 
sound of thrashing was heard on every hand, and 
it grew monotonous in the extreme, when it went on 
for days and days together. 

The road is generally selected, because it is level 
and has a hard surface. If an ox-cart or other 
vehicle comes along, why, it just passes over the 
sheet and does no harm ; but the traffic over these 
well-made, well-kept Government roads is very lit- 
tle in this district, and the interruptions are not 
many. 
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Nor are the women idle. They have to keep the 
gniin from getting over the edge of the sheet, 
which they di<l ]»artly by lifting up the edges and 
nhaking Imek the grain towartls the middle, and 
|NirtIy by walking round and round the main sheet 
and holding up other smaller sheets, thus prevent- 
ing the wheat fnmi Hying out into the roail. 

Our little Sissie was much intereste<l in the pro- 
ceeding, and would sit contentedly watching it for 
hours. 

Aft<T the threshing came the <»ld-fashione<l {ht- 
fomiance of winnowing in the wind. This was done 
the Kinie evening ; and as the darkness rapidly 
giithere«l. lM*f<ire oiK*rations were conclude<l <{uaintly 
fa.Hhit>nrd lantenis were brought U]N»n the m*em% 
and tht* busy, <limly lighti*^! gnnip pn*si*nte<l a 
stnuige and rather unt^anny apiM^arance. M<»nHit*ur 
b* Pmpri/'tain* worktnl the little hand - winnowing 
machine, and madame, his wife, gathen*d up the 
^hcat and put it into liagn. The piles of straw and 
chatf lay on the roadway all night, waiting to be 
st4ired, while the wearii*<l threshers hml supiH.Hl and 
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gone home to bed to get a little sleep before begin- 
ning another long day's toil. 

The wheat is afterwards washed in the river to 
clean it of the dust, and is spread out on large 
suspended sheets to dry in the sun. 

It is curious to watch the primitive way in which 
the sheep are sheared. They are not washed be- 
fore the business of shearing commences, as is our 
English custom ; but the sheep are shorn in their 
natural dirty state, and the wool is afterwards 
washed in the river or brook, a proceeding which 
must rob it of much of its natural oil and elas- 
ticity. 

Women seem to be the chief shearere, and perform 
their task with an ordinary pair of scissors, clipping 
away from morning until night. Occasionally the 
darkness surprises them just as some poor sheep is 
half shorn, so that it has to go unfinished until next 
day. A very forlorn ai)pearance the poor animal 
presents with half his wool off and half on. 

It is comic^il also to see the peasant women washing 
their pigs. This they do with soap and brush; and 
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though the pi}^H M|m*al tlu*y do not hceiii to inimi 
the n]K*mtion vitv luurh, ami after their Iwith they 
hK»k niee, aiitl are eertainlv rleaiuT than their 
owners. If the jmnvHrt rouhl hr reversed m'casion- 
ally, the hitttT Wduld U*neiit physirally, and {>erha{m 
niondly, if rh*anliness In* next to g(Nlline^J4« 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE PEASANT PROPRIETOR — HIS PRIDE OF CLASS — HIS APPEAR- 
ANCE — HIS SMALL HOLDINGS — HIS POVERTY AND liV^^ALTH 
— HIS FRUGALITY' AND THRIFT — UNCLEANUNES8 — HIS 
daughter's dot and TROUSSEAU. 

We speak of the peasants i\s peasants, but they do 
not call themselves by so lowly a name. They are 
iwoprietaires, one and all, though their property may 
hardly give room to tether a cow. They are ex- 
trem(?ly proud of being landowners, and will undergo 
any privation rather than cease to be such. For- 
tunately, in this beautiful climate privation simply 
means toil. Snow and ice and bitter cold are of 
such rare occurrence {is to be negligeable in their 
domestic economy, so that 8tar\'ation from cold is 
not one of the sutferings of the poor as it is in 
England ; while, where snails and dandelion - soup 
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lire daintieB, At4irvation frum hunger irt unlikely. So 
a man hangs on to his bit of land with the utmast 
tenacity. 

Not only is the {R^asant proud of his land, but 
of liin onh*r or rlaAs. He is ha proud of his long 
re.s]HM*tahle de8i*ent as any aristocrat. He has, as 
a rlass, no desire to emerge out of his class into 
anything In^tter. He rather wouhl destroy all 
higher gnidcs of soi*iety and drag them (h>wn to his 
h'Vi-1. He wishes to Iw rich, hut greatly hates those 
rit'her than hiniH^'lf 

In jNTson the male peasants are small, but well 
knit aitd activr, with pri'tty rather than handsome 
f:irt*n, high -colon re<l complexions, and bright dark 
vyvH, The women an', many of them, vcr}' g<MKl- 
liMiking when young, but s<N)n age. That most 
«'hanning agt* <if wimianhocMl in Kngland, five-and- 
tliirty. in in Southeni France <|uite oM age in 
ap|N*anin«*e. 

The male iM>:is:int is pictures4|ue enough in his 
blue or black bl«>UM* and soft bnMMbbrimmcHi frit hat ; 
but the Womankind have nothing s|)ecial in their 
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dress, and are not always tidy. For one thing, they 
walk well, and have neatly stockinged ankles and 
trim boots, that is, on fete-dsLys. When working in 
the fields it is another matter, and it seems a wonder 
that their dirty rags hold together sufficiently for 
decency's sake. 

About us, the holdings are mostly small, say from 
two to fifteen acres. With two acres, by working 
from five in the morning until eight or nine at 
night, the owner will just be able to keep body and 
soul together. With six or seven, and a feunily to 
help in the labour, he will be tolerably weU off; 
whereas with fifteen acres he may be hopelessly in 
debt, because the home labour is not sufficient, and 
he cannot afford to hire labour. With a greater 
number of acres and some capital to employ upon 
it, the proprietaire is a comparatively wealthy man, 
although one-tenth of his gross income goes in i>ay- 
ment of taxes. The mistake of " keeping up appear- 
ances " is not by any means unknown in this remote 
sjK)t, and the better -class farmers frequently im- 
poverish themselves by this means. Another source 
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of fiiian(*ial troulile in the eiidoavour t4) gjixo the 
daut^htrrs a suitahh* ilot on niarriap*. Marriages for 
htxv hfiii^r |)nirtii*ally unknown, thi' youn;: nu'n will 
not marry unK*8s l\\v hride l»rin);s a {Hirtioii with 
ht-r, antl to jiroviih* thi^ ntMVHHjiry {wirtion the 
farim-r will tripplo hinii^rlf l»y Inirrowinjx or unduly 
.stinting hiniM-lf and his farm in oth(*r wavj«. 

Wlirn hr i^vXs hoiH.»h'Hsly in d**ht, n frfsh Htart is 
M»m«-tim«s madi* l»y his tuniin^ evorj'thing over to 
hi'* wif«', which the law a|i|»arently ]H*nnits, so hm}; 
a-* tlir t^an^f^r is n*al. Slu* is proprirtreHs, and her 
hu^hand a<ts as h«T hailitr. Shr jwiys taxes, hijjuft 
aLrn-rmt iits, anti «-artin<; or other rontnicts must In> 
taken in her name. The huslmnd has not a {N^nny 
that he ean eall his own, hut is entindy d«'|H*ndent 
ti|Nin th«* iNiunty of his wif«* ; and if she dtH*s not 
hapiMii to In- amiahle, the {MHir husk'Uld Iixs nitlier 
a hard tim** «if it. 

i H eutirx* We have daily dealintr* with the {x*a.santii 
in oiii- wav <»r another. We find them honejit 
eiioutrh in a <*ertain wav — that is, thev do not steal. 
They a|»]N*ar to Ik* hut little tempted in that <lirec- 
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tion. Possibly dishonesty, being a distinct crime, 
would have to be confessed to Monsieur le Cur^, 
who would certainly refuse absolution, or impose a 
heavy penance. But when it comes to bargaining, 
why, they will cheat you if they possibly can, espe- 
cially if you are English. " C'est un Anglais" is 
sufficient excuse for any exploits in that direction. 
The English are supposed to be one and all very 
rich, and it is a kindness rather than otherwise to 
relieve them of their surplus money. 

** You are rich enough " is their only apology 
when detected in any barefaced attempt at cheat- 
ing, and it is useless to attempt to persuade them to 
the contrary. If you order a live goose they will, 
before weighing it, thoroughly soak its feathers with 
water, and then gorge it with maize up to its throat, 
so that the poor bird arrives in a gasping, dying state. 

In spite of this cruel proceeding, it must not be 
supposed that the animal portion of the population 
is badly treated. The oxen and cows work ex- 
tremely hard ; but they are not treated to blows 
and kicks in addition, as is so frequently the case 
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ill England. Am a rule, the peasant fannerH arc 
pnRHively kind to their l>eaBt«. Liberty, e<{uality, 
and fnitrrnity in the motto of the French ]»eaMaintr}\ 
and the two hitter quiditieH might well l»e naid to 
include the animals. It ih amusing to Hc>e the family 
{lartie.H out for the evening Htndl. Wtimcn, <*hildn*u, 
cowK, calvt'.H, sheep, gcmts, pigs, and gees<*, all taking 
tlicir walk t(^ether, the women knitting and gos- 
siping, and th(* animals in si*arch of their evening 
meal. Th«* sheep and goats an* as tame as dcigs, 
and will eat handfuls of grass out of one's hands, 
standing still to In* coaxinl and |)etted. The lambs 
and kids play together in the leafy lanes, so prettily 
that it is charming to watch them. < kvasionally 
th«* chililn*n have a romp t<Ni, but not often. Life 
to them is a M*rious business. After M*lMMiMiours 
the little girls must help to mend and knit, while 
the Inivs dig in the garden, or hunt for tlandelions 
or other salad lierlis. It is strangt* to srr how tie- 
Void of merriment and gaiety the children an*. 
ILn* yimth is the time for gravity, and midille age 
fir frividitv. 
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The frugality of the peasant is well known, and 
his thrift is equal to it. Dirty as are their houses 
and their bodies, their linen is beautifully clean, and 
even the very poor contrive to accumulate a large 
stock of house-linen and underclothing. Four dozen 
chemises and as many camisoles^ or loose white 
jackets, is considered quite a modest trousseau for 
a peasant's daughter, while middle-class girls often 
have as many as twelve dozen of all articles of 
underclothing. But the sheets and shirts of the 
peasants arc made of frightfully coarse linen, such 
as we should use for roller-blinds, or coarse kitchen- 
cloths. The people think that cotton sheets are a 
sure sign of poverty, and they prefer linen, be it 
ever so coarse. 

We unluckily told our landlady (before we had a 
house of our own) that we liked linen sheets best in 
summer-time. The poor woman did not possess 
any she considered fine enough, so she bought 
some new ones, and after giving them a wash in 
the brook, put them upon our respective beds. 
Alas ! it was like sleeping between door-mats. One 
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of UH bori' his all iii{;ht, and gut up early to rvAt ; the 
other ili.HcanleJ them entirely, ami hiept upon the 
kin; mattreAH. Thi* woman of the liouse exclaimed 
u|H>ii finding her nice new HJieeUi u\Hm the Hoor in 
thr m(»rning, and wan a.stonished that we had found 
tht*ni M-niMty, derhiring that she thought them 
drliL:htfullv soft and nice. 

The )M*;is;int Women, while eonu*ly in apiM^jiranci* 
and trim in /'//r-day dn^ss, an* in their jMTwms 
the revrrse of elean. Thev wash their hands and 
(licvA lH*ft»n* jLToing to chureh, and that, as a rule, 
^crms t(» U* th<* extent of their ablutions; and 
this in a h<»t countrv, after hdniur in dustv vine- 
yanis and mudtly fi«*lds« The rieher {H^asants arc a 
httic )»ett«T, l>ut their nutitms of rleanliness leave 
much to Ik.* de.<«in*d. The men lijitiu* in the riv«T 
«N rjt*«i<»nallv ; the women never. Thev wash their 
ehithrs in the river, and mi ne«*ess;inly a |mrt of 
thiniM'lvr.H, hut that is all. 

Kt»r this reiison thi* ehundies an* not *' ple«LHant 
enurts Ih*1ow/' even in winter. In summer they are 
nio.Ht unpleas;int. 
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Then the odour of garlic is everywhere. Of it 
they eat alarming quantities, and one ail has the 
smell of forty ordinary onions compressed into one. 
So marked is this habit and odour, that the better- 
class people often make it a condition, when hiring 
servants, that ail is never to be eaten by the latter 
during their term of service. 

Among the good points of the peasant, male and 
female, is his punctilious politeness. He takes off 
his hat to you on every possible occasion, and he 
expects you to be equally polite. It is somewhat 
troublesome to a free-and-easy Englishman taking 
his evening stroll, to have to lift his hat every two 
yards or so to the people who, like himself, are all 
out in the roads enjoying the balmy evening ; but a 
neglect to do so would stamp him as a boor, and 
secure him the ill-will of the country-side. Again, 
each time you meet the same person the fomud salu- 
tation is exchanged. On an English pier, say, one 
bow will do for the whole evening ; not so on the 
promenades of Aveyron. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

TIIK MIXB^MCAZBVILLK STKIKB— VAGRA5TH— GUIBS AKD 
ZINC WOHKH^ MFFICTLTIES WITII THE WOUMBU — 
I>YNAM1TK OITKACEB — SOCUUSM — TUB MECHANICS' 
#'ir£-nAYH. 

TiiR hilU which hem us in alt around are rich in 
minerals. Opiiosite, on the sunny heights, wc bear 
through the ch*ar air after rain, the ringing strokes 
of metal agaiuHt stone, though we cannot see the 
Workers. Tht* minerals within that hill are the 
|>ro|H*rty of an English com|Miny, of which the 
ilirtH'tiir is the engim*er ami lo<*al repn^sentative, 
and the vagaries of the miners do not allow us much 
{N*ace, and fuminh ua with abundant food fur con- 
vrnMition. Tlie mineral sought is silver lea<l, and the 
gulh-rit-s t)r tunnels go right thnmgh the hill from 
sitle to nide, while the works and offices are close 
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by the river-side, and at the foot of a precipitous 
but thickly wooded bluff. These mines were first 
worked by the Romans ; again by the English 
under, or contemporaneously wuth, Thomas ^ 
Becket, and now by the English again. 

French genius does not seem to lend itself to the 
patient and laborious working of mines, and the 
majority of such undertakings are owned or worked 
by English or Belgians, the latter in particular. 
Even where the company is a French one, as at the 
great coal-mines of Decazeville, the managers are 
Belgian. 

Decazeville is but six miles away, and we wished 
it much farther at the time of the great strike which 
made its name known, owing to the murder of 
one of the Belgian managers, M. Watrin, who was 
first stunned bv the men, and then thrown to the 
women, who horriblv mutilated him while he was 
yet alive. It is an exceptionally nasty and dirty 
town at all times, but to walk through the streets at 
the time of the strike gave one a most unfavourable 
impression of the mining population. A look of 
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cliHcoDtont woA Htam|KHl u|M)n ever}* face, amounting 
t<K) ofton to a n*ally villanous exprcHsion. 

Onr oouM hanlly pity the women, knowing how 
fiendiMhIy they had arteil, anil how much more 
uiirrasonahle they were than the men ; hut it waii 
wul tt» nee the rhiMren, jH^or little houIm, dirty, 
unkt*nipt, and half starved : the time wan to them 
oiir of unmitigated .Hutfrring. 

Thi' htn*«i,H wrre full of tt4»hlien*, moHt of them 
« ntampril in tents on the IMace, at the top of the 
town. Thtre wrn» two thousand tnK>jw in I)ei»aze- 
\\\lr t^Mjutll the disturhani^es whirh were couHtantly 
tti Ik' appnlitiided. The neighlNmring towns of 
Aul»in and Cnin.Hae wrre also wrll pirrisiiniHl. It wzim 
two yiars UTon* all the tnM»ps eouM Ik* witlulrawn. 

Nt-w-^pajM-r r«*[N)rt<'rH with jK»n<'il and |>a|H*r in 
hand ys'vrv fre«|U4*nt ohjirl.H in thi* stri'rt**, whilr at 
th<' rufiuTH MM'ialislir nieetinpt wm* l>ein}{ ludd. If 
(hin^s seenu-d likely to 4|uiet down, mime noisy 
s4M'ialiHt (Ifputy or strife*en*atin}; woman s[H*e4diitter 
Would put in an api»caranec, Miwing fre:»h »eeds of 
dis4*onl and mi.Hundenitanding. 
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It was a dreadful time, and affected all the mine 
directors and managers in the district. We were 
warned to carry revolvers, and to be ready to use 
them if need should require. To this day it is held 
to be absolutely necessary that the directors and 
their assistants should be armed. Thus our director 
has a revolver Ijring ready by his inkstand, he never 
moves without one, and there is one ready at the 
house. In obedience to police instructions, oppor- 
tunities are taken to practise firing with them, and 
otherwise to parade the possession of them. 

During the strike the managers' houses, or 
directions^ were garrisoned, or rather turned into 
quarters for the officers. The mischief was nearly 
all socialistic, the workmen being naturally tainted 
with pronounced hatred of law and order. The 
praprietaireSy whose possession of the land makes 
them conservative in their notions, held aloof from 
the movement. ''Our" miners did not strike at 
that time, although they did afterwards. 

After, as well as during the strike, there was a 
great deal of distress in the neighbourhood, and no 
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organificd means of relieving it. Mueh trade had 
l>een lost wliicli could not easily be got liack again, 
HO that many of the miners had to tramp the 
nmntry in search of work, l>egging by the way; and 
they maile the n>ads and lanes so tlisagreeable that 
a lady could scarcely walk out alone, while t4> go 
to I >r(*azeville itself would have been out of the 
question. 

( Mie day in a huu'ly ghide of a wooil we met two 
such villan4>us-hM)king fellows, that we determine<l 
to photognqih them, antl planted the cAmera in 
front (»f them as they (*ame along the {lath. Scent- 
ing a jHturhuin\ thry were willing enough, and 
pr<Nlu4'ing a young live fox out of a Iwisket, they 
|M>hcd th<*mst*lvi's as we wii4he<L As they s{K>k«* 
liut jHitnis, and the fox wouhl not keep still with- 
out a lump <»f sugar, th«* preliminaries otvupied 
h4>nie tim<*. Whm the o|ieration was over, w«* dis- 
oivrriMl to our tlismav that th«* fire of our tinv little 
steani'laun(*h in which wo hail come down-stream to 
this svclude«l s{M>t had gone out, and we had not a 
hingle match to relight it. Our vdlains were de- 
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spatched in different directions in search of mate 
and it was a long time before they returned ^ 
two or three of the contraband article, with wl 
we were fortunately able to relight the fire and 
the steam up in the little kettle. 

In addition to the coal-mines of Decazeville, t] 
are glass- works and zinc smelting and rolling m 
the fumes from the latter denuding the hillside 
vegetation, and requiring heavy compensation U 
paid to the owners of vineyards in the viciu 
Looking down into the narrow valleys, where tl 
works are situated, from the hill-tops, one can scar 
see through the pall of smoke which hangs < 
them. One day we were taken a drive by s 
friends around the principal mining places, w! 
lie close together, and we were much reminder 
the Welsh mining districts, particularly near C 
in North Wales ; but the people — men, women, 
children — inspired only a feeling of dislike 
distrust, assuming their characters were only ha] 
bad as the expression of their faces. 

The miners and workmen form a large portio 
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tho |N)pulatioii, aiul a part vt*r}' tliflicult t4> manage. 
Most «xrital>K\ and always wanting si>nirthing, yi*t 
not knowing what, llh»v an» casilv swawtl hither 
and thithrr l>v eVfrv fre.^h anan*hist or »MN'ialistir 
agitator who roni<*s (an<I surh eome in plt-nty) int4> 
thr nfii:hlN»tirh<NMl. IjNtkin^ on thfir nuu^^ters ua 
thi'ir natund en«'niii's, th»*v an» onlv t«>o rea*lv to 
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risf against thrrn on the smaUest |N>Hsil»h- |>mvo- 
<*atii>ri, so that a (IinM*tur*s hit is not alto;r(.th«T a 
ha|»j»y on*' -hr iH-ing always singh'd ont fi»r attack 
as thr liH-al niaiiagrr or n*|»resrntativr of the roni- 
jKiny. hnwrvrr |M»|iuhir hr may Im* |N*rHonaIly. The 
«lin*«tnrn aiul enj:inr<Ts an\ how«*v«'r, tn*ateil verv 
Wfll indrnl l»y thfir (*ompanie> — In-ing found housr, 
i'<»al. «andl«-, fiirnitnrt*, housi*. linen, hor?»i* and rur- 
ria'/f. and a inan*s«Tvant. 

Htir min«'. .'!.•« wr rail it, is at prrsmt a ri»nipara- 
liv«ly .**mall affair, though it is fXjHTti-d to irmw 
into a vahiaMi* prn|Hrty. Tlii-n* an* alNiut a hun* 
tipd nifii in)|*Ii)V«-d, and we know most of thi*m 
w« II. T<» an Kni/lishman tht-y havi* tin* irritatini; 
fault of UiniT afraiil t»f hard wnrk, ur unwdhng to 
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undergo it. As an English foreman, a rough old 
Comishman, said, all they care for is to pass the day 
with a pretence of working, and then of course they 
expect full wages. The mining is done by piece- 
work, at prices set out by contract once a-month. 
The best men make good wages, the idle ones do 
not, so they want the rate raised, and much discon- 
tent prevailed. The master-miner, who has since 
left, was really afraid of his duties, and would lay the 
fault of the supposed low prices upon some one else, 
and failed to manage the men properly. Matters 
went on with occasional disputes, and the director was 
often summoned to the court at Aspri^res — ^an expe- 
rience so frequent, however, with the litigation-lov- 
ing peasants when rights-of-way and easement over 
their tiny plots was involved, that he did not think 
much of it. Then a new master-miner was engaged, 
a sturdy and thorough-going worker, who would not 
stand shirking ; and finally, when all the rest of us 
were in England, and the director was alone, the 
men struck. It was a very anxious time, and he 
had to be protected by twelve mounted gendarmes, 
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and once to take refuge with a friendly countess in 
tier chateau hunl )>y. 

The i>oliee warned the comfiany that they couUl 
not |>n'H4»rve |>eace unless the prii-es were raised, and 
thr director hwl to fjive way, feeling savage enough 
that the idle and mischievous ha<l conquen^il. 

Among the ex|HMlients adopteil hy the miners 
to enforce their views was the use of dynamite. 
A cartridgr dn»p)KHl down a foreman's chim- 
iifv wrrcked his house, fortunately without jier- 
M»nal damage. Much alarm was once occasione<l 
l»v a wholrmdi* thrft of dvnamite from the work- 
nifns magazine. Knough was stol«*n to wreck a 
town. In spite of all the efforts of the |N)lice, no 
clue was ever dis<*overeil to the thieves, and the 
dangenruH stuff muHt lie hidden somewhere, t4> Ik* 
ready to wreak untold mischief whenever the op|N)r- 
tunitv offrrs. 

Our diriTt4ir once rceeivi*«l a thn*atening letter, 
anonyniouN, hut fmm a S4N*ialist soun*e, calling u|M)n 
him to dismiss his U*st men, wh«> eould fvi work 
anywhere, and employ the {Niur of the commune, of 
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whom there were many, otherwise he would meet 
with the same fate as M. Watrin. As to comply 
with this modest request would mean financial ruin, 
and the consequent cessation of any work at the 
mine, it was impossible for the most philanthropic 
person to comply with it. 

The Cornishman before mentioned had been accus- 
tomed to Italian workmen, who were much more 
capable of the hard rough labour of mining life, than 
the somewhat poor specimens, physically speaking, 
that our district produces, and were much more 
willing to work and thorough in their work, and 
he wished to try the experiment of bringing some 
of them over to show the others how to work ; but 
after consideration it was deemed too hazardous, as 
quarrels would inevitably ensue with the jealous 
Frenchmen, and the place be too hot to hold them. 

We are not among those who think that no good 
thing can exist out of England, and that no foreigner 
can match the English workman. We are indeed 
disposed to say that, although the best English 
workmen are the best of their kind in all the world, 
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yet, taking the average of the lower graclea, they are 
lieatrii in many virtues, except the one of sheer 
phyHinil Htrmgtli, l»y l>ane8, Italians, or Norwegians. 
But the Frenrh workman, as we know him, in a long 
way Ik'Iow all of them, having only the re<l«*eming 
f|uality of |xiIitenesH when he in in a gooil humour. 
Hut we wish to avoid geneml ilisAertationA, and 
have only to give our own impreHrtions of thingH as 
thoy are in this remote H|M>t ; a district, however, 
wliirh is favourable for the study of the true |»easant 
rhanutcr, an^I also for that of the miner ami work- 
man. Wc limit our statements to the Lot and 
Avryrnn : ht others g«»neralise. 

TIh' wc»rkman is set*n at his liest on hisyr7#*-day, 
ciu'h tnuh* having its [Mitnui saint and its «'s]N*cial 
/'7*-dav. The patnm s;iint of the miners is St 
Rirlx*. and on hrr ilav th<-v hav«* thrir frh*. 

It is th<* cust4un on that dav for thr workman to 
• ilfrr to their n'S|MM'tive ilirci-tors a lH3U«{uet of arti- 
ficial tl«iw<*rH, and a aik«*. The tlow«*rs are made by 
the nuns in the convmts, and an* AtnK*iously bright 
an«I i^laring. The ai*c*om|ianying cake is a huge one. 
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but deceptive, being quite hollow — a mere shell, in 
fact, of congealed toffee, very sweet and profusely 
decorated. 

On bringing the cake and flowers the men expect 
to be treated to a small glass of some favourite 
liqueur, in which they drink the director's health. 
He also presents them with a twenty-franc piece, 
with which they afterwards make merry in some 
neighbouring ca/S. 

The carpenters have St Joseph's Day, he being 
the patron of all workers in wood. Then there are 
the masons, engineers, and the many other trades 
represented in a large industrial establishment, so 
that the bouquet presentations are frequent affairs. 
The difliculty is to know what to do with them : 
they are too large and too gay to be thrown away 
privately, and too impossible in tone to keep. 
Once we sent one to a friend in England, thinking 
it would amuse the children. But the family were 
offended at our supposed low appreciation of their 
taste, and we have lost a friend through our 
generosity. 
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The only way out of the difficulty is to present 
them after a time to some neighbouring propriAairt, 
who will think them works of art, and if he can 
aifortl to get a glass shade, he will place his treasure 
uiuler it. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

" FETES *' — THE " f£tE DE DIEU." 

The 2d of November, being All-Souls* Day, is kept 
as a solemn fete. On that day black-robed figures 
may be seen wending their way towards the church- 
yard, in order to visit and pray by the graves of 
departed friends. In all churches Masses are said 
at intervals during the day, and prayers are of- 
fered for souls in purgatory. 

After a person dies, his or her friends always pay 
for a Mass to be said upon the anniversary of the 
death. This Mjiss is called a bout de Fan, and is 
often quite an imposing ceremony, especially when 
held for any person of importance. When the 
bout de Van was held for the young engineer 
who was murdered at the commencement of the 
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famouK I )era2<*ville Htrike, iirintoil invitations were 
sent out to all the diroctow and onfjinecrs of noigh- 
)N)uring <M»llirries, iron-works, leatl-minvs, Ar. The 
rhurcli at Dccazevilh' wjlh rrammed, and iw H4>me 
(Innonstratitm kmi tho ]>;irt of (lisi*ont<*nt4Hl workmen 
was fiariMl, ]»art of the troops then stationed in th<* 
town wxs on guard outsitle the ehun*h. No disturh- 
aure, however, was made, and thi' siTviee {KiMSed off 
peaeefully. In r^uintrv jJaees the religion of the 
|irt»ji|f might almost 1m» desi'HWd in two wonis — 
njiiufly. ronfessit>n and pnH-ession. Th«*y eertainly 
*• j»r«Hess ** on every jMissihle o<Tasion. t)ne is fn». 
fph ntly awakt-ned early on summer inoniings l»y the 
-^ouiid of rhanting, and on hN»king out one S4*es the 
winding road tillr<l uith the man*hiiig faithful : thest? 
are on their uay to siunt* waysiile eros^, fi>r during 
the y«-ar eadi 4'ro>s in th«* parish is visiteil in its turn. 
Thf men walk first, rarrying the ehun*h Imnner, 
thin ronx's the Cure, and after him the women and 
girl-*. Kver\lNHly (|uirk-niarehes at sueh a rate, on 
though they thought, ** Well, we've got to do it, no 
we udl get it done juftt aii f&st as we can, and make 
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the best of it." Their destination reached, the people 
kneel in a circle around the cross, and the Cur^, 
standing in their midst, says a litany, to which the 
people respond ; then he besprinkles them with holy 
water, says the benediction, and the ceremony being 
ended, all troop home again in time to begin the 
day's work. 

On especial days, such as the Feast of the Adora- 
tion Perpetual and the^^te de DieUy chapels of ever- 
greens are erected in the village streets, as well as 
near wayside crosses, to which it may be intended 
to make pilgrimages. The fete de Dieu is the 
grandest as well as most solemn file of the year. 
Then the chapels erected are really marvellous, and 
often quite pretty. Festoons of evergreens are 
hung across the streets, and in front of every house 
white sheets are stretched. This custom makes the 
village look clean and pure for once in a way, in- 
asmuch as the lower parts of the houses are 
quite covered up with the white sheets. At such 
times happy is the housewife who possesses the 
finest and whitest pair of sheets : she is indeed 
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pnui<l to Ik* ahle to diHplay them to the giize of 
admiriiijr and riivioun iioi^blNmrs. 

Il^'fon* iN'triiiiiin^ to Imild the variouH rha{N*l.s the 
villap' j^irls go mi a iMirrowinjr rx|HMlitinn ; they 
an* jilad of aiiythinjj they roiisidrr pn'tly whirh 
thry ran make mm* 4>f. A |Kiir of tall hniHs eandh*- 
.Hlii'ks is ]n»hs«*s.h(m1 hy one fortunate im^mln'r of 
siM-ifty, anil thi»si' lK*inj» preatly prized, an* yearly 
sou'^ht aftrr: nerdlesM to siiy tliat, th«»u<;h their 
nwiHT ir* a l'rotr>tant, tlie ••andh'^tic'krt arc alwavft 
h^nt um^x wiHinirlv. The H;ime woman Iklh Home 
f«'arfullv and wondtrfullv made artifieial flowers 
iindiT Lrla««.H >hadi*s, and happy indeed an* tin* ^irln 
who i»ft tlirsr for the ailornm<'nt of their |H.'t 
rhaiH-l. Thcv always 4*omi* to the sinter f«>r a small 
ri»un«l-t<ip|HiI i/i#ff-/vfm/-lMinl(*riMl tahle. It makeA 
>\\r\\ a lovrlv altar, thi'V s^iv, and the ima^^i' of the 
s;unt«*<l Virgin liMiks so wi'U on th«* top of it. 

For davs iM-foD' the ft'h* dr DifH the hcIuhJ 
rhililnn .-^iN'nd all their s|i;in* time on the moun- 
tains, uath«*nn^ mos.s that xa (lestituNl to aid in 
r«>vcnn<i the framrwork of the ditferent cha]iels, 
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and also to form a carpet on the floor of, and in 
front of, them. We asked them one day how they 
kept the moss fresh. **0h/' said they, "we put it 
in the cellar of Monsieur le Cure, and his house- 
keeper sprinkles it with water." 

The chapels are built at intervals in the village 
street, stopping all but foot traffic 

Talking of processions, we saw one at Rod^ 
that was really most interesting. 

^Many hundred years ago the city of Rod^z was 
visited l)y a great plague, of which more than half 
the inhabitants perished. So the bishop organised 
a pilgrimage to be made to a church eight miles 
away ; and all the people that could be spared from 
the sick and <lying, trudged off to this pilgrimage 
church to do penance, and pray that the plague 
might be stayed. Strange to say (at least so the 
story goes), after the pilgrims returned, not one 
death from the plague occurred in Rod^z. Health 
gradually returned to the sick, and the remnant 
of the inhabitants went back to their ordinary 
avocations. 
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Now eacli Huceee«ling year the iH.*oj)Ie i>f Uoil&z 
iiiiiko n tlmnkst^iving pilgrimage to the wcuxIroUA 
shrino. There arc three parishen in the eity, ami 
eaeli parish has a separate prtK:e.srii4>n on it.s own 
ap|Niiiite<l (hiy ; an<I i»ii that day, young and oM, 
rieh an<l |NN)r, weak an<l strong, all trudge away to 
the .-^ai-red HJirine, there to Hjiend the day in fasting 
and prayer. 

And thin wxh the pHN^eAsion that we wiw. It 
witH interesting, l»ut had it.s funny Hide too. First 
tame all the young an>I ohi maids wearing ftilver 
rri»?*Hert attaeh«*«I to Mue rihiNins. Then the |>t*ni- 
it-nts. gnat ^t^lng men, alniut two dozen of them, 
drerv*«*d in what hnikeil liki* long white night-shirta, 
anil 4-onN riMind th«-ir wai<«t^, whieh C4>nls they were 
.-«up|Mi«4«d to thrash tht in.*Mdve.s with each time they 
f«-lt th«'ir angry {i^ts^ions ris**. 

Thi'se n»liu?*t hinners rarri«*«l one of the most 
Kiered rrlies of I^inIcz, the piekled head of the fimt 
l'i**hop, «'.\]ni*hn1 to the ]>uMie gaze in a ghiss r;L*«o ; 
and a very unpleasjuit oWje^t it l«N)k<*<l— the head, 
not the e;LM*, for that wa^ pretty enough. 
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After the penitents walked the first communi- 
cants of the Sunday previous, the girls dressed 
entirely in white, and the boys wearing white 
neckties, gloves, and trousers ; each child carried 
a candle a yard and a half long, wreathed with 
artificial flowers. As the poor children were tired, 
the candles wobbled very ungracefully. After them 
came the priests in white robes, ornamented with 
Nottingham lace, which was good enough for the 
" walking dresses '' — the gorgeous robes with real 
lace being worn only at indoor ceremonies. The 
procession was closed by the ordinary married folk, 
and unespecial saints or sinners. 

Every village has its own particular ^ete-day, 
when each young fellow dons his best blouse, and 
every girl her Sunday frock ; and if it is summer- 
time, her best white embroidered camisole. These 
camisoles are short, white, much-be-trimmed, blouse 
bodices, and they are confined at the waist by a 
coloured band of ribbon, or else simply by the 
apron-string. A village girl dressed in plain black 
or red skirt, and white camisole and apron, looks 
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rnilly quite lH»witrhiiifj ; hut white i.s only woni 
on SumlaVM or hohthivs, and tlio hhif uanm*nts 
onlinarily worn are nrithtT viry rh'an nnr vrry 

|»irtun*si|UO. 

On /^7#'-<hivs, as a niatlrr of rniin*f, all tin* villaw 
i.s <lrc'vMMl in its lH*>t, and visiting, frastin<;, and 
dancinj^ *l*H'!^ on all ilav Innif. 

In ill*' rxuhrninr<» of their .spirits th** youn;j nit*n 
do imt M*«-ni ti> ran* to whirh s«-x thi*ir partnens 
iN'ttinir^ |)Ut will danri* onr dainv aftiT anotluT with 
iminhrrs of ihrir own st-x, and v«*rv oftm «|uiti' hy 
tlirni-flv«»s. S»nit' of tin* villai:i' dan«*i'.s an* n*any 
v« rv i»ri itv, and tin* v»»uni: nu-n niovi* with wt»n- 
thrful L'r;u«* and iin'tininn. Evrry now and then 
tlii-ri' i- a lull in th«* «l.in<-in;r. tlnn ii ^tan)|lin^ t»f 
fi'.l. a tlin^ of anu'^ in tin- air, antl «»fr lh«y y«j 
a'.'. (111. ulir«l)ni;. turninir, ualt/intj, an«l jiL'iriiMj. in 
\\ li.it u^uld Ih* ti» KnLdi-*h rountry ladn an ini|Nis- 
>i)ili* nianniT. Tin* *i\tU \h*u'l. a.** a ruh-. «lanri* in 
lh«' 'iK'^rry X— that i?* fnrhidilon l»y iho |iri«-.-tj*; hut 
nut on tht* IMai-i* thcv takt' tln-ir nh.in* of tin* ;:«*nrnil 
i'nji»\nii'nt. Mnj't of the yirN daiirt* vrry ni**t'ly — 
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it seems to come to them naturally : they learn one 
fix)m another, but never take any regular lessons. 
In fact they could not aflford to do so, even if they 
had the opportimity. Much lamentation has lately 
been caused because the priests have even forbidden 
the dancing upon the Place, saying that it is 
sinful and wrong for young men and maidens to 
touch each other even with the finger-tips. The 
young folk rebel, but then the priests will refuse 
them absolution when next they confess. Talking 
of absolution, the schoolmaster was refused absolu- 
tion because the dictionary used in his school did 
not meet with the approbation of the Cure. 

One day we went up the river to see some 
friends. We found them at home, but on the 
point of starting to Aubin to see the fete there, 
which is considered the fete of the neighbourhood. 
Our friends asked us to accompany them, and as 
the day was a holiday, we willingly consented. So 
off we drove, two carriage-loads of us, all gay, and 
all ready for a little distraction. The heat and 
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(luBt, however, on the road were dreadful, and we 
all exi>ected a thunderstorm, which luckily did not 
come off. 

At Aubin the strectH were Hpanne<l with archcA, 
(lags were Hying, and the Iioum^h, cMjiocially the 
anberffejf, were gaily decked with fluwen* and ever- 
grccnft. The cafes were evidently doing a roaring 
trade, and the nwingn and merry-go-nmnds found 
plenty uf cuwtomerH. 

Hen* and there {mtriotic Frenchmen might be 
Hern and heanl rhanting the ''Marneillaise,'* whibt 
through the o{H*n d(K>r8 of the aufpergfji^ one could 
m'C Hpriglitly youths tripping on the light fantastic 
t<Ks to tlie strains of popular waltz<*s, {M>lkai(, and 
jig«, played by {H^rMpiring tiddlers. Toffe«* and 
cake stalN aiNmntled on eV4*ry side, and outside 
numt of the cajcs grouiM of men wt*re playing 
games of (*anlM. The count r}* girls wen* all in 
ijrande toiUttr de dimnnchr^ anil fearfully and 
wonderfully made were many of thrir lionnel 
some, indeed, without form or comeliness. 
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The men had donned new blouses of a bright and 
shining blue, or, if the wearers happened to be in 
mourning, of an equally shiny black. 

The grand ball was to be held in the market- 
hall at nightfall. We went to see the decorations, 
which consisted of garlands, and strings of Chinese 
lanterns suspended from wall to wall in each di- 
rection. The floor was partly bricks and partly 
bare black earth. Alas for the white skirts of 
the dancing fair ones 1 they would be in a state. 

Aubin fete is frequently held on a Sunday, but 
that makes no difl*erence in the attendance, for a 
French Sunday is a curious aflair. Religion has 
its reign in the morning, but at night fun takes 
its place. If one does not break a commandment, 
tant mieux ; if one does, tant pis — it can't be 
helped, and will all come right in the end : con- 
fession covereth a multitude of sins, and the ban 
Dieu knows that one must have amusement. He 
made us so ; who should know better than He ? 
Besides, what are all the brothers and sisters in the 
convents for, if not to pray for us? That is a 
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Kreiirhinairs (Toed, ulifii In* Ikus oik* at all, which 
\\iK'A not always liapiH'ii. 

Th(* iKMiplr 4)f Auhin no douht do quite »utKciont 
ill thr way «>f jK»nan<v. They |MKsst\»*s an alnioHt 
inarivHhilile (*alvary, whicli is enrti'd uiN»n an old 
f«»rt, sii|)]N>si*d t4) have Urn huill l»y the Kn^rlish 
during their m^eiipation (»f this |»;irt (»f Fninei*. and 
to this (alvarv niaiiv a wearv iN-nitent has to 
lnid;:e, when Monsirur h* (*ure wills it S4». 

S«»nietinies tht-n* is a f^rand quarrel Intween the 
Vouni: nu'U of one villajre and tho.-e of an«)ther, 
;:enerally InM-au^e «»f sonie ru>lie ImHi-, \\h«» iHTha|iH 
h:Ls thrown a few kind ^Iane<*s towanls a youn]U[ 
man from another rommune. This iH'haviour is 
l»ilterly n-seiit«d l»y tlu' tj«n\'»»hs of Imt oun village, 
an<l they ^h«iW their an;:er liy ehaihn^in*^ the other 
fi'lliiw.<« to a i:enerai .ntandup fi*^ht. 

t hn' AUi'h ti;^'ht iM-riirred not ion*; ^ine•• U'tween 
the voun^ men of Ittiudlae ami thoM* of (*u/jie, 
'i*he MTimmap* t4N>k |»Iae<* at It4»uilla4* after they^f*', 
aiul the Cuauie lN»yH p»t lia«lly In-atc-n, hriik<*n hentU 
ami liruiMMl UmUca In^in^ the «>nh'r i»f tlu* day. 
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A few days afterwards the Bouillacites were 
surprised on going to morning Mass, by seeing 
pasted on the church door a huge written placard, 
to the eflfect that if the BouiUac young men ven- 
tured to show themselves at Cnza/cfete they would 
get something more than they would like. Every- 
body expected a grand row, and the gendarmes 
were on the alert ; but fortunately the young fellows 
of Bouillac listened to reason, and the persuasion of 
their women-folk, and stayed at home. 

Probably the fact that the belle of the village 
faithfully promised not to look at any young men 
not of her own parish, had something to do with 
the matter. 

The young fellows are very fond of playing nine- 
pins : this they do in the middle of the road, so that 
if a trap or ox-cart comes along, the driver must 
wait until the nine - pins can be temporarily re- 
moved. But nobody minds; not they, for the 
driver would like a game himself, if only he could 
spare the time ; so the players cheerfully move the 
nine-pins, the cart passes, and the game is resumed. 
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The nine-pin ball is huge and hollow, hut quite 
heavy. The men take hold of it hy the edge of 
the hollow part, when they pitch it at the nine- 
pinn ; and aa they go on playing for houni at a 
time, they muHt find the game ver}* amuHing, 
though it does not look ho to an onlooker. 

One day a lot of grown-up men were playing 
on the niad with a nvi of child h toy nine-pinn. 
A.sking them if they fountl much amuuement in 
the game, tlu*y replied, " iUi yen, madcmoiiM^Ue, 
we d4> ; it i.^ a little dintruction, and that is wliat 
we need after working in the mine all day." 

Thirt all fterveH to hIiow the nature of our work- 
men — eaj*ily pleaj*<'«l, and ixs easily vexe^l ; men 
who will often lie inHuencetl hy a kind wonl or 
arti4»n, hut who wdl never l»e driven to do what 
thrv (h> not like. 

(hi Sundays, gameH of canlft ami domimH^a go 
on all day in the various aulpenjes. Wine in 
drunk to a great extent, and towanUi evening 
Hinging, mostly of urar songs, becomes general. 

Tlie climate of Avcyron is popularly supposed 
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to encourage three things — namely, love, wine, 
and the human voice. No doubt it does the first 
two things ; but as for the last, well, all we can 
sav is that the standard they judge by cannot be 
very high, for the singing in the churches and 
auherges is simply atrocious, — it might best be 
called howling. 

Perhaps the principal amusement in which the 
peasants and workmen indulge is summoning one 
another for some trifling cause or another before 
the juge de ^>a?*x. The little court - house is at 
AspriJires, and there the judge sits in state, ready 
to listen to and pass judgment upon all the i>etty 
quarrels of the neighbourhood. 

The judge wears a funny little round cap with 
a white band, something like a rather high smok- 
ing-cap, with a stiff crown rather overshadowing 
the close-fitting brim. lie also wears a short black 
gown and white bands, and he tries, though he does 
not always succeed, to look important. The court 
consists of a plain whitewashed room, at one end of 
which is placed the judge s desk and those of his 
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cliTkH. Ill front (if thcHe a plaice [a railtnl off for the 
romlmtantH aii<l their witneHHi\H. 

(>|KMiin^ out of the court are the ehKset of the 
ju<ljre, and the hall of the witneH.se8. 

Th(* auilienrt* an* not pntvided with Meatrt, so the 
4livi«Iiu^ mil is much sought after as a l('aninf;-|Mmt. 

As <'arh cas<* i> called on, the {ilaintitf, defendant, 
and all the \vitncsM\H p) inside the niiUMl-titT |»art of 
tin* court ; th«*n th<* plaint itf states his case and the 
deft ndant his dcf«'nce, and then U^^ins the fuu. 
riaintitf. deftiidant, witn(*ss(*s, and jud^e adl talk at 
ohrr; and all, judj:c «xcr|»ted, j^esticulate wildly, 

tlin^iii;: u|» thtir arms and ^^larinf; at one another in 
th(* ti<r<*(*>t manner. Next, the judf;e |K>litely tells 
th<*m all t4» ^llut up, and pr«MM*eds to pve his de<*i- 
Mi*n. If the |NMiplr don't a^^n*e with it, they tell him 
^o, and try t«i ar^ui* him out of it. Then he coolly 
^ht»ut>. 'Allez-Vi»us t*n ! '* and tells them to tini.'^hiliii- 
putin;; outride, t%hcn* s|Mice ami time an* no oKjei't. 
In this manner he kn«»ckii otf one cose after another, 
until all are tinishe^l. 

After the court is over, pUintitfs, defendantji, and 
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witnesses, and those who only attend out of curios- 
ity, troop off homewards, laughing and talking in 
the most amicable manner, just as though nothing 
unusual had happened. Indeed it is nothing un- 
usual, for most of the people seem to look upon the 
whole matter as rather a bit of fun than otherwise ; 
and law of this primitive kind being a rather cheap 
kind of distraction, they go in for it to a large extent, 
summoning one another for the most trivial offence 
— so trivial sometimes, that the judge, clerks, and 
the whole court are obliged to laugh. 

The first hearing of a petty case only costs the 
plaintiff about one franc, and the judge rather arbi- 
trates than decides between the contending parties. 
They can abide or not by his decision ; but if they 
do not so abide, the case comes on again in a few 
weeks' time, when the costs are much greater, and 
the judgment final. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

HOME UFK IN AVRYRON. 

Oi'R |H*o|»lt% OA a rule, are very fond of out- 
do4>r life — not the active, iMiating, tennis • playing^ 
I riekt'tin^, and generally athletic cxintenee to which 
we Knglirth are addictetl, but a Hit-outHi<le-under- 
lhe-i4lia*lc-willi-one*8-work-or-cu|>-of-cofrec kind of 
lift*, whirh they m*em t4> find very agreeahle. For 
inhtanee, takt* a walk along the iitn*ct of a nmall 
town in the aftenuHin. Ever\* one \a out of diMirn 
who ran {HiKHilily l»e there. TradeHOien min^l their 
hhf»|»rt liy Hitting on ehaim outride the dcNirn, calmly 
reailing the new8|vi{M!r, whilst their women -folk 
knit, cruf*het, or goAnip. Dn-Mmakem may lie Heen 
working M-wing-machim*!!^ and millinem trimming 
hatii. It is quite an ordeal to |uia6 lietwcen so 
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much outdoor domesticity ; one feels as if one 
were intruding one's self into other people s pri- 
vate affairs. 

They are a people naturally gay and sociable : 
thus they do not like being shut up all day long 
in house or shop, so when they cannot get away 
for the much-loved promenade, why, they just sit 
outside and enjoy themselves the best way they 
can. 

Most of the poor seem to look upon their houses 
simply as places to sleep in, and shelters in case of 
wet. One cannot wonder at this, when one sees the 
miserable hovels many of the houses are. Whole 
families often live in one apartment, eating and 
sleeping in the same room, and it is no unusual 
thing to see four and even five beds in the same 
room. And oh, the beds 1 they are so high, so be- 
curtained, and so stuffy-looking ! — in fact, so sug- 
gestive of other than human occupants. 

The French seem to have a liking for high beds. 
In the hotels they are so high and so springy as to 
be really dangerous. One night whilst sta3ring at 
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T<»ulous«» Wf wiTi» Ht.-irtltMl hv a j^ri'at iioiHe (nrour- 
riii<^ in the ailjoininir nNun, aii<l in the niorninf; H. 
apiK'aroil with a hij; hump on his f(>rt*h«*a<l : hi* had 
haneil ovrr thi* nith* of liin WmI in onh-r to put out 
tht* li«;ht, an<l th<* sprin;; niattri*H.s ha<l j^ont* <h»wn 
with a j«rk, an<l hhot him f»ut on to thi* stom* tloor, 
h<*n<'r tii<* hump. 

Hut if it is easy f«»r ^n^»wn folks to fall out of IkhI, 
it is not viisy fur l>ahii*H t«» fall nut of their rnulleA ; 
|NN»r lilth" M»uls I ihfV an* '* h«'l<l in lM»n*laye." The 
rhiM of a p<-;L*<int or workman is, from its hirth 
until the ap> of >'\x month>, wrapfH^l up like a 
|i;in*«*l ; tir^t in a small linm shret of (In'^ulfully 
riKiiM* t«\tun', anil out>i<h* that a rou^h ^l^vy or 
l»n»wn hliink»t. TIh'>«' wraps an* tinl on to the 
unfi>rtunat«* hahy ^itli h>nv;, narrow knittnl Mri|M« 
likf trartcp*. Thi •««* ar«* \\oun<l nmntl antl r«»untl tht* 
ImIiv, -o that th«' |HMir little thin;; cannot move 
< itli«*r arm-^ or l«-;;*« ; in<h*e<l m» ti;:ht are the Uiml- 
iv^rrs th.it p<Nir liiihy eiiulil ntit |Ni>3ili|y Ih- put inti> 
a sitlin^' {Hi'^tup'. Till* lialiie.H are al^i tieW into their 
era« lle-» \%ith thes4* ntrips <if knittiuff, whieh <uv 
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lacod across the cradle again and again, and t 
cradJes are so small and shallow that the worn 
nurse baby, cradle, and all. 

The sister persuaded one woman to dress 1 
child (a dear little thing) in English fashion, 
first she demurred, but afterwards consented to c 
wishes. She thought that if her baby had its le 
and arms free they would assuredly grow crook* 
When she found out that they did not, and that i 
baby was stronger and happier than other peopl 
children, she thanf^ed the sister for her advice, a: 
said that she would never dress a child in the c 
way again. Poor woman ! her husband had be 
out of work for some time, so on being offered 
situation somewhere in Algeria he accepted it, a 
she had to take her baby and follow him the: 
She cried so pitifully at leaving her native lai 
for she thought that in the hot climate of Alge: 
her beautiful baby might die ; but as she said 
" What will you, mademoiselle ? when one is nu 
ried one must follow one's husband, even at the li 
of losing one's child." 
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The Fn'iirh, rich and poor, cliiif; with jrrcat 
tenof'ity to their native laniL The |>eaAantM nio8t 
oHptrially hjkmIc alniast |Nithetically of their c^ountr}* 
— thoir lH?autiful Fninrc. Then*, emigration is much 
niriT than with us : it in a thin«; to l>e dnvuIiNl — 
a viTV htst nwmn-e. Thry wouhl rather live on 
vej^etahh»H-an<l-lwicon mmp in their own rountrj\ 
than go away with the |»nw{K»rt of lieeoming rieh. 
Th«» daufihters nf |H.\'iMint pn^prietorn prefer to work 
hani — nay, ahnost starve — at home, than to go away 
to srrvirr. In<Ie(*iI, the curtjf «lo not like the girls of 
the parish to go away to the large t4iwnH tt) m^rviec. 
They f(*ar the n*.Hult of the temptation «»f large 
town^ an<l awav fn>m under their own fathorlv eon- 
frHHinnal ran*. S» the girls May at home tending 
the Hhi*ep and goats, and helping to till the fern' 
paternal aen-s ; a rough life, hut ap|>arently a v<Ty 
healthy oni*, if one may judge l»y li>oks, for they are 
all htout nn«I hanly, mmiewhat tiN> stout, intlee«l, 
for girN tif «Mght4^>n hM>k women of thirty, and 
women of ihirtv — m-ell, anvwhen* after fort v. 

The |H'ople, as a rule, marr}' young, often too 
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young, the girls being eighteen and the young men 
not much older. One has frequently made the 
remark, '* That is a nice-looking young fellow," and 
one 8 companion has replied, ** He is no longer a 
young man, he is married." 

Early marriages are all very well when the girl 
has a nice little dot^ and the man a bit of land ; but 
when, as sometimes happens, a workman marries 
a penniless girl, and then trouble comes, it is sad 
indeed. Not long ago we had a case of this kind in 
our parish. A young miner married a girl of nine- 
teen. A few months after their marriage he was 
taken ill, and soon it became evident that, al- 
though his illness would most likely be of a lin- 
gering kind, he would never get better. The poor 
girl was expecting a baby. They had no money, 
and the only relations they had were very, very 
poor. The man could not safely be moved to the 
hospital at Villefranche, twenty miles away, and 
the commune either could not or would not do 
anything for him. Thus the poor people were 
entirely dependent upon the charity of a few, a 
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v«T}* few, iHTMuis. The ])eaiuint8 gave nothing, 
ahsolutvly nothing. " Why shouhl we ? " they said ; 
** these iH*o|»Ie urv Btrangern ; they are not of our 
eountr}', they aw of another ile|Nirtment ; U^Hiilci*, we 
give to the Chun*h, we cannot atfonl to give to the 
( *hun*h an«l t<» the |HK»r aim) : if we give to the Church 
we gt*t al»>M»lution, and shall go t4> heaven when we 
come tt> die; hut if we give to the |KK)r we get 
nothing.** The workmen happily were more char- 
ilaMe. *• What will you ? " they said ; " we must 
help one another ; we may be in want ourm^lvcH 
^>me day. It in l^etter to give the money to those 
in w.'uit, than to give it to MouMieur le C'ure» that 
he niav huv eandlen for the chun*h with it.'* 

A ft'W fif UH und4*rt«Nik t4) make ch>theA for the 
exi^M'ted Ikiihy, fiir the {M»or nuither wan too hrokeu- 
h(*art4Ml and tin^I fn>m Iohh of ri*Ht to tlo anv- 
thing. i*ven couhl nhe have atTonliHl to huy material. 
The lutliv waM Inihi on the dav on which hiii father 
died. The |MM>r man hM»ked at hiii child twice, and 
f^iying, ** It wart all 1 waitetl f<»r," he {muuh^I away. 
Some little time after the funeral the ninter went to 
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call upon the widow. Her mother, an aged withered 
woman, looked at her visitor piteoudy for some 
minutes, and then saying something to her daughter 
in patois^ she burst into tears. The daughter ex- 
plained that her mother could not speak a word of 
French, but she wished to thank the sister and all 
the kind friends who had helped her daughter and 
son-in-law in their great trouble. "My mother," she 
said, " thanks you from the depths of her heart, and 
she will pray always that the good Jesus and the Holy 
Virgin will bless you and recompense you for your 
kindness." All the old women are not so tender- 
hearted as this one. Some of them seem to become 
very hardened indeed ; but, poor souls 1 one cannot 
blame them overmuch, for they have had most likely 
a life of toil, and that of the most wearying kind. 

One day the sister went to see a little child who 
was very Ul with inflanmiation of the lungs. The 
little thing was almost dpng then, indeed it did die 
soon afterwards. The mother was overwhelmed 
with grief, but the grandmother seemed rather 
pleased than otherwise. She scolded her daughter 
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for grieving;, at the same time making the remark 
that c:hiMn*ii wore alnMuly too |iK*iitiful in the 
family, an<l that it wouM he a hh'.ssin^ for one to 
Ik* taken away, i^i, what a dirty uninviting; phioe 
that |HNir home hiokiMl ! Father, mother, ^raml* 
nitithrr, and f«»ur riiildren lived all in one nKjm, 
whit'h Hrrved alike f«»r kitchen, parlour, and shM>pin<;- 
riM»ni. On one hidf thrt*e hi^h l»ed.s wen* parkinl 
I'luM* to)r<'th«T, and in ont* of thesr, almost smothere<I 
with a h\)i down (|uilt, lay the dyin^r ehild. (hi one 
wall wrn* hunj; the Sunday pinnmts of the inmatcf^, 
uhih' >h<*lvc.s placrd aj^ainst anothrr hfld tht* yoXA 
and \K\\\>, platr.H and dishi-.s of tin* rstal)li.*«hmrDt. 
Tin* tliNir w;i.s hlark with tho an*umulat4*il dirt of 
p-nt-ration^, and walls and <'«*ilin;; wm* litth* l»etter 
than thr tliHir. Tlu* only ^Iram of l»ri;:htn*.'«.« in the 
r<H>m \\a.s rau'^rd hy tin* ^hinin;; 4'o|i|ifr \k\\\^ antl 
^rrat watrr-f(»untain. (hie giNnl |K»int Itchtiii^H to 
thi* Kri-n* h |HN>r; th<-y ktup their <(H»kin;; utomfils 
rli-an and l*ri;:ht. ll«>wrvrr ilirtv thi* HiN»r an<I fur- 
niture may In*, the {M»ti», |ian.H, and rro4*k«Ty in<;fnerul 
an* invariably hri^ht luid rlean. 
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Another noticeable thing is that in quite poor 
houses dinner-napkins are used. Miners and work- 
men use their serviettes^ and are civilised enough to 
drink their cup of black coffee after dinner, too. The 
funny part of it all is, that though they use serviettes 
they have dinner served upon an uncovered table, 
or at the best a table covered with an oilcloth, some- 
times white, but more often coloured. 

Speaking of coffee, it is no wonder that the peasants 
make it good. They take the necessary trouble. 
Each household has its coffee-roaster, and each 
housewife chooses, mixes, and roasts her own coffee. 
The roasting is done out of doors generally of an 
evening, and it is no unusual thing to see three or 
four women in a group turning away at the handles 
of their little (barrel-chum-like) roasting-machines. 
The coffee is roasted over hot wood -ashes; and 
though the combined odour of coffee and burnt 
wood is rather overpowering, it is not unpleasant, 
especially at a little distance. 

The peasants are a strange emotional people, and 
many of them seem subject to almost ungovernable 
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fits of imAHion ; hut they are %'cry warm-heart ctl ami 
atfei*tioiiute. 

It ifl a thouBaml pities that so many marriages are 
made for oonveiiieiire anil not for U>ve. i hiv younji; 
married woman t<»hl us that Hhe onlv saw her huH- 
kiml thrt'e tinx's InTonr their marria}^*, ami then 
only in the presenee of lier parents. He ne%'er <mee 
was allow«*iI to kiss her» ho of real eourtithip she 
knew al)M>lut<*ly nothing. Fortunately they fell in 
hivr with eaeh other after marriage, ami even now 
iH'have like a jwiir nf lovi-rs, though they have Ix^en 
nmrrieil tM'ven yrars at least. 

When there is mutual love U'tween husl>aml and 
wifi\ tln'y show a great deal of tenderness one to- 
wanls the other: nnaisirur is S4> |K>lite and defer- 
rntial towanis mailame, and she is so bright and 
winning, with a happy smile and a ean^ssing wonl 
evrr n*ady to gre^^t her husl>and, so that it is n*ally 
quite pn-tty U* wateh a juiir of marrie«l lovers. 

Oh, the miles ami miles of enK*het cotton that 
must gi*t um*d up in the I>e{iartments of I>»t and 
Aveyn»n ! There cannot exist one girl of the age of 
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twcDty in either department who has not crochei 
a quilt. The girls never seem to be idle. Wl 
their day's work ia over they stroll along the n 
or by the river, crochet or knitting in hand. Sto 
ingB are knitted and quilts crocheted in order to 
what English west-country girls call the " bott 
drawer " — in other words, to form part of their W' 
ding outfit ; for what girl would think of getti 
married without a goodly number of stockings, a 
a few hand-made counterpanes in addition to J 
other treasures ? 

The old women do the spinning, and very dext 
ously they Iiandle the distaff with their bundle 
rough wool tucked under the arm. Their withei 
fingers seem to Hy as they draw out the rough wi 
and twist it ; and the old ladies themselves chat 
and laugh with the very small children, who i 
their usual compauions. Indeed, grandmothers a 
great-grandmothers generally act as nurses to t 
small fry, for mother is too busy working in 1 
fields or vines, or sorting lead at the mine. 

Very, very coarse stockings are knitted with t 
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homeapuu yarn, and these are of a clingy white or 
natural Hheepn-ltack colour. Even the little school- 
j^irls knit goin;; to and returning from school ; and 
OH for the scht>ulmi8tresa, one never sees her without 
her knitting-pins, and one can only think how ver}* 
Well her husliand must l»e otf for Hocks, and herself 
and children fi»r sto(*kinga. 

Ever}' now and then the professional mattress- 
cleaners make a visit to our village, and then all 
the family IkmIh that need combing and cleaning 
art* turned out of doors. The work is all done 
out^i«I«*, in the road or village street: nobody 
minds, for ever)'UMly's lie4ls are done in the mime 
manner. 

Monsieur, the cleaner, comlis the wool with a 
hmull niai*hine he has for the imqwise, which he 
works with his feet, using his hands for plaiMng the 
w<N»I in |Misition. Madame, his wife, d<H*s all the 
un{»i«*king and ntitrhing up again of ticks, and she 
als4> |kacks the wcnJ together in form for lieing 
eovcre«I. S>me |ieople clean their own mattresaea; 
but this irt not often done, liecause the prufes- 
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sionals do not charge much, and at the same time 
do the work much better. 

Then there is the tinman, who comes roimd in his 
turn, and mends and makes bright the pots and pans 
of the village. 

Go down the village street at any time of the day, 
while he is on his rounds, and you are sure to see 
him sitting outside an auherge^ by the side of his 
little fire, surrounded with pots, pans, copper stew- 
pans, and dripping-pans of aU kinds. And beauti- 
fully he does them up too, sends them home mend- 
ed, freshly tinned, and looking like new. 

The peasants' wives rear fowls, ducks, turkeys, 
and geese — in fact, they rear every kind of bird or 
animal that can possibly, dead or alive, bring them 
in any money. Wild rabbits, for instance, one never 
sees by any chance, though a hare may be shot occa- 
sionally. Tame rabbits, however, abound, and may 
be purchased very cheaply, and very good they are 
too, when cooked as only the French seem to know 
how to cook them. 
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(fFoat tjuantiticH of pAie de foie gras arc moflc in 
the iK'i^hlMiiirlxMMl, ami oarli h4»teI-ko(*|»er vios with 
tlic othor an to whirh ha8 the \ntsi to otFiT his gucMtD. 
It ifl a ruriourt ni^ht to m^e the {MN>r p*erie lieiiif; 
rniiniiird with ^mmI, reaily fur the sarrifiee. For 
weeks InTore thry an* killnl they .in' kept up in a 
wann plaer, and h\>trniatirallv eninune^I with jia 
niuih, or nither nmre fcNMl than thry ran {MisHihIy 
dip'^t. In onirr to fi-ed them, a lar^«' funnel in 
plactMl and ht|<l in thrir m«»uth.H, and into the large 
mil of thin funnel th<' f«NNl irt put, and literally 
pu^hi'il with thr tinkers, or a >liort Htirk, down the 
p<H»r rrratun's thn»at. This pnN'fss j;ik*m on at inter* 
val.H dav aft«r day, until tin* <:<n»m* is tiNi fat to walk. 
Tht-n, as its livi-r is eun>idend sutli«*iently enlarfj^tnl, 
and its di^intinn dn-idt'dly ruini*«l, it is killi*il, and 
the Iivrr is UM^d in tin* nianufartun* of tin* famous 
l»tUr ih' juir 'jniM. The p^t-s** an* p*tnTally I'Ul up 
and pr«'Si*rvfd in salt and in thrir own mi*lt<*«I fat, 
an<l whrn th«* pu*i't'S an* fishrtl out of tla* jar and 
Irietl, they an* vi-ry j^iHul eating. 
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Truffles are also used in the manufacture of pdt4, 
and for these, as we have said before, the pigs are 
trained to hunt — in fact, they hunt for them 
naturally, and would eat them too, but that they 
are not allowed to do so. No, poor things ! 
they do the finding, and we the eating of these 
delicacies. 



R'iCAJIADOVR. 
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IMHAM.VIxni: 



A hKViXT |)il;!rim l<> K<N-aiitniIi>ur h:ii], U|Hm Wr 
rriuni, |>n-.-u'i)t*-<l uh with a littl«' tr:n't Ky tht- pn'tiv 
of ih<* <li<N-«-rt)> <>r rnn)i>-i><, <Iilitliii>: iiinui the wou- 
•l<-nt nf till- I>l:i<T, whirli ii t^u'ui ft Ih> iHU' of iht- 

iiKiitt iiiii-ii'iit, iintNi ruriou-t, uikI mopt t-cK-bnitifl 
I'ilirriiiiiif:'-s i»f FniiH-f. 

" '^ >■"" K" '" ll"»'«i"n'l"»r Vmu will U- fully 
i-.ili%-iiii-i-il of tin' truth iif wliJit yiHi rt-iiil tlu*n-. 
Tht-rt' an- lhi*ri', in truth, naturul, artistif, Iii.-torir. 
iiii'l rrIi!*i"Ut mar%'t-'U." 

AfttT thi-H it wn.t iiiruiiiU'iit u|hiii u.t to vi.-«ii it, 
nit it in in thi- jtptvitiiv of the I.ot ; iind, taking (hi- 
littlt' U-atl't :i.4 :i }.'ui<1t', wi> mt out on uur |>il^Tiniu^>' 
OIK! Iiuniin^ hoi Juno tluy, tlu' fi-itvratiil the vinittir. 
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If any items of warm praise are in this chapter met 
with, within inverted commas, they are quotations 
from the good priest's book, whose feelings overcame 
him sometimes with the wonders he saw. 

The pilgrimage to Rocamadour is made chiefly by 
those childless wives who desire offspring, and that 
they go there in great and admirable faith, will appear 
from our description of the pilgrims we saw there. 

Rocamadour is a station on the railway on the 
central line from Paris, Orleans, Limoges, and Brives 
to Toulouse. 

After the rich plains of the Tarn, the " frightful " 
mountains of the Rouergue, with their black tunnels, 
we come to the immense plateau of the Lot, which 
bounds the deep gorge of Rocamadour. Here the 
landscape is most dreary, a gently undulating table- 
land, strewn with white limestone rocks, just visible 
above the barren earth. Here and there on the 
waste expanse are some dwarf oaks, some walnut- 
trees, and small shrubs, finding scanty nutriment in 
the stony soil. Part of the district has the earth 
of so ruddy a hue that it is remarkable for that 
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alone. An«)tIuT fiart is ffrvy aiid dull and hoiH^lesa. 
Here and there Ih a low houiso with a ro4if of t hatch 
or Hat Hton(*H, Intvels of the ]KM>re.Ht ap{»oaranre, in 
an arid, divsolate. and nilent oountr\'. 

•* At this H|MM-ta4'le iuie eannot avoid a fi-elin^ of 
K'ldne.HH. The heart is toueh(*d, and thr tears n»me 
to onr's eyrs. Hut {Kitienee, the surprist* will stNin 
Im' ^n»at indtM-d." 

(hir first surpri^r when we alighted at the station 
was to tiuil that we had S4inie four miles to drive 
in a rliisi* (ininiKus ahm^ with a nuniiNT i»f iK.M»i>le, 
all plain and «ld(*rly womt*n (pili^riAis likr ours^dvrs!), 
ami two prier^ts. It wa^ h«>t, hut the «lrivir S4*nt 
his two h(»r>tH alont; at a livrly rate, whi«'h niadi* 
th«' trarlir-tainttd pur^ator}' more lN*anil»le. IN-i-r- 
in;r out of the wiuilows. whi<-h, ahis ! wouM not «t|M*n, 
we In'^mu to think wi* had madr HUne mistak*', or 
that K«Haniadour must In* a fraud. Then* w;ui 
nothing whatever to see hut the uneultivatrd Hn«l 
.Htonv plain ami the dustv nwd, )N»nlered with 
nrvrr a tr«-i* or hourn^, «>r anything of the sli^^ht- 
eitt inten-^t. 
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"Again the heart bewails itself, and without 
ceasing one cries, *0h, it is sad, it is sad!'" 

After our pleasant and fertile valley and vine- 
clad hills, it is difficult to believe that this is also 
part of the fertile province of the Lot. 

Suddenly we stopped, and releasing our cramped 
limbs, we emerged into the blinding sunshine. 

** By Jove ! the priest is right. Look there ! Isn't 
that splendid ? Isn't it marvellous ? " was the in- 
voluntarv exclamation which broke from the writer. 

We stooil upon the brink of a vast chasm in the 
stony plateau. The earth had been rent open as if 
by an earthquake and had fallen apart, with two huge 
precipices, in the cleft between which was a narrow 
l>elt uf venlure borihTinji a tiny stream. But cling- 
ing to the nearer precipice, on the brink of which we 
stoiKl, was a village, looking at first a part of the 
nxk or debris foUen in a sloi>e. But we soon saw 
that it was indeed a village, with one long street, 
and one onlv. dimbinir at an ani;le along the aide 
of the cliff until it joined the road at the top on 
which we stood. The houses on the nearer side of 
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this had their backs against the rock, those on the 
farther side overhung the steep below. The street 
is s{)anned by three narrow and massive stone 
arches at equal distances apart. These are said to be 
the remains of ancient fort ifit^at ions ; but the reason 
for them is not apjKirent, as a few rocks rolled from 
the top of the cliff would smash the village. 

Upon a gigantic cliff, which rises yet hijjflier with 
a boM escarpment, to our right stands a chateau, now 
the alMxle of missionaries, with a churcli. It over- 
bangs the buildings )>elow it, which, built against 
and forming part of the cavernous rcK'ks, present 
a front of imposing walls only, the body of the 
buihlings, so to speak, being underground. These 
strong and stately fronts are monastic* buildings or 
cha{)els. 

In one of those subterranean chapels it is thus 
written upon a scroll : — 

" 1. 21accheus, l>e<rause he was small and couM not 
see Jesus in the middle of the crowd, mounted a 
sycamore. Jesus seeing him said, Zaccheus, descend 
quickly. I go to lodge with thee. 
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" 2. Zaccheus was a disciple of Jesus. Veronica, 
his wife (who was, by the way, a black woman), 
followed Marie. They were persecuted for the faith ; 
but an angel came to deliver them from the prison 
in which they had been confined. 

" 3. An angel commanded i^accheus and Veronica 
to put to sea and to stop where the vessel entered 
port, where they were to serve Jesus Christ and 
Marie His saintly mother. 

" 4. The vessel came to the shore of Medoc, to a 
place called Soulac, where they remained in labour 
and in prayer. St Martial visited them there, and 
blessed an oratory which they had raised to St 
Etienne. 

** 5. St Amadour (Zaccheus), upon the order of 
St Martial, went to Rome before St Pierre. Sainte 
Veronique remained in the Bordeaux country, where 
she died. St Amadour, returning to Soulac, erecteil 
there two monasteries, and then retired from the 
world. 

" 6. It was in the year 70 after Christ that St 
iVmadour chose for his hermitage and retreat the 
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nM*k8 which have since been called Rocamadour. 
The n)ck8 wen» then inhabited and iKJOpled by 
fer<K!iou8 In^asta. 

'* 7. The inhabitants of the countr}' were almost 
havngcs. St Ammlour taujrht them, and made them 
aware of the relipon of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

*' 8. St Amadour erect(*4l on the ro4*k an altar 
in honour of Marie. That altar, so humble but 
binre so gjurinus, was rons4»crate<l by the Bishop 
Martial, a|N»stle, who visited several times our saint 
in his ntreat/* 

In another plare is thi» following inscription : — 

** In thr vear IlfiG the IhnIv of St Amailour was 
f<»und intact in the tomb where it had rf*]KMMNl since 
liir* death. It wjis niimd with gn*at ceremony from 
the earth, and plaeed in the {in^sent chun*h, which 
Uiis Imcu conMH-nited in his honour.** 

It i.H .naid that the ImhIv <»f the naint Witn in a 

m 

jK»rf»'et state iif presiTvution, which hjis given rim* to 

the Kiying, ** In tlc^h and in Inme like St Amad<»ur." 

We <le^4•ende«l from the giddy height by a series 

of zigzags, the path being ver>' well kept, while at 
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each angle is a niche with a figure of the Virgin or 
some other saint. 

We had brought the camera, of course, and now 
began our tortures and troubles. Leaving the 
paths, we got on to the slopes at the foot of the 
cliffs, which slopes were at an angle of 45**, with 
very bad footing on loose stones. It was most 
laborious work scrambling over the hot white stone, 
with never a bush or tree to shade us, and the 
tripod refusing to be accommodating. The sky was 
cloudless and the heat terrific. The sun was directly 
above us, and its vertical rays were intensified by 
the reflections from the white cliffs which towered 
far above our heads, and overhung in the blue 
height with an apparent insecurity. One felt that 
if the clift' fell it would strike against its opposite 
neighbour, and destroy the whole of the valley. 
Panting and struggling over the burning ground, 
we got several photographs of the cliffs and the 
quaint village clinging to it, the chapels and 
sanctuaries higher up, and, looking like a white wall 
glued to the hollow face of an overhanging rock, the 
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Haiirtuary of the Virpii, with the uiie wonl Marie 
writtt'ii a4'n)88 itri hlaiik fmiit. 

Our little ^ui<Ie says that " photct^raphy itself faiU 
to reprinhire ill its ihsniskMnldt' reality this iii<lesrnh- 
al)I«* pil^riinap', the most inarvell(»us, {HThaps, in 
the worhl." Ami that is quite true. These tiiuer- 
iii^ forks, thr ti>sun-s aii<l rrevires of uhieh art* 
l»rou^ht into lioM nlief hy the brilliant sun^hine 
anti the (Irrp shadnw, arr «lwarfe«I l»y the rxaj;- 
^trattMl |HTs|»f4'tiv(' of till* li-n.<«, and ^ive no idra of 
their ai'tual si/.t> .sav«* when* a tinv Iiku.m* is f-ei-n to 

m 

Ih* attarhril, lik<* a )ini|Ht to a sea-nN*k, where thi'n* 
appt-ar-^ not r(M»ni for a tiowvr. 

Aft^r hoMiii;: his hi-ail .Minie time untler thr Mark 
rioth whih* ft»*u?«.-*in);. tln» writiT was nearly over- 
iiiiiif hy tin* hr;it. Fei-liiij: di-.^iH-ratily |iritMy and 
ill, an<l appr«-h«'n^i\r (*f a .-un^tri>k«\ in* Miat«-hril up 
hi^ a|»p:initii'« aUil ?«ta«,;L'('ri d «l<»>in to thi* httir l»riHik. 
whi-rt' hi* thankfully dip|Nd hi.'^ >traw hat int«» tln- 
watt-r, anil ]N*un-<i it nx^r hi^^ hrad, m» that it Hom«*i1 
ovrr and tlrrntlit-d hi.*« >h«*ulders anil ni-*-k. lit* did 
this tim<* after tinn* with hut !k*ant ndirf, an<l tin* 
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tall stripped poplars which grew by the stream in a 
scanty array, afforded no sufficient shade from that 
pitiless sun, and the furnace-heat of the rocks. 

Numerous snakes swam across the stream, the 
only sign of moving life in the valley, for the village 
above was as still as the grave. No one would be 
willingly out in the noonday heat in such a place 
save a mad Englishman. 

We crossed the brook, and could find no path up 
to the street, so we had to climb on our hands and 
knees over very rough ground, over a fence into a 
back-yard, and so by a passage into the street. 
There was no shade there, save six inches cast by the 
eaves of one side, and we were in the last extremity 
of suffering from the sun. But under one of the 
arches we found shade at last, and never was it 
more welcome. There we stayed and recovered 
ourselves a little before proceeding in search of a 
restaurant. There were several in the place, but 
the one to which we were recommended was at the 
base of the highest cliff, and accessible only by a 
zigzag stain^'ay of many and hot steps. An old 
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baro-heacle<l dame Hhowctl us the way, trippiuf^ 
li);htly up the Bte|»8, foIIowiHl very fthiwly and with 
much fati}<:uc l»y our»i4vei*. Wr learned in the 
restnumnt that our m(»vement8 haul l»ei*n watched, 
and that we had heen d(»in}; a ver)' dan^enmH thinf{ 
in cx|KiMin};: oursclvcM in the vitv fiHniK, iia it were, of 
the hollow '* luirnin;; ^Iiimh" of th<* white valley. 

It wa.H a n*lirf to p*t into th<* dark, e<N>l restaunint, 
ami sit at a tal»h* hy the o|N*n window, whirh w:ui 
hutii«'irntlv ovrrhiin*: l»v th«* nN*k to allow of the 
mttis In-in}* o|HniMl. How Mwe^t the n-d wine 
tat^strd ! and what drau;:ht^ of it we ind»ilKMl until 
the .strenu'th came l»ark to um, and we wen* ahle to 
eiijiiy a nM»?»t mhrrvhe i/r/Vf/idT, eonunenein^ ^ith 
jHih' ih j\nr ijnis and ending with delieiiius fniit iind 
iiiflee, fiirin^ far iNttir than \*^n^r ZntrUrU'i diil 
anioii^ the tepN'ioii.'* iH-aHtH. 

i hir roni|*ani(inH. mIio Mire many, in that dark 
lialfravirn n *-taunint ysvvv rhi<*fly wnnien, \kv^X 
midtllf a;:*' and ileeidediy plain. We tru>t«-d th*-ir 

piou.H pni\ep4 Uould have the de.nired effi-i-t, hut 

ap|iearani ett wen* af^ain^t it. AVe two, brother and 
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sister, were taken for husband and wife, and it was 
clear from the interest we occasioned among the 
priests, and the remarks we could not help over- 
hearing, that we were considered premature in 
making the pilgrimage, at so youthful an age. 

After lunch we explored the many chapels which 
are formed in the caverns of the cliff, examining 
sanctuaries, altars, images, and pictures, all of his- 
torical interest to the Romish Church. But when 
people are reverently worshipping in their sanctu- 
aries, alien though the religion may be, we do 
not feel at ease in " doing " such places in the 
tourist fashion ; and though w.e could not join the 
worship, yet it seemed fitter not to disturb the 
kneeling and devout pilgrims, and we passed the 
sacred shrines without a too close and irreverent 
examination. But in these cool grottoes, with their 
dim and sacred light, there is at least a sense of 
peace and rest, which we enjoyed to the utmost. 
While sitting in a quiet comer, as we thought 
unobserved, a good nun brought us water to drink 
and chairs to put our feet on, to make us comfort- 
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able, OH wc looked fatigued, and we deemed it ver}' 
thoughtful of her. 

Cilaiiriiig through the little {mniphlet we have 
referred t4), we notice<I a sample of the jMtoU of the 
dihtrirt, which it may interest French fudiolani to 
n-a^l — 

** 1a-h ouHtals Hul riou lai gl<'yz<»H huh ou.Htal.s, lai 
nK'os hur lai gleyz^m le eoMtel huh lai hmmm." 

LinpTing in thJH restful H{M)t, umler th<* lofty 
vaulted n>of, we were hwith to venture into the 
I'hize of the aft<*rnoon sun; hut time wan on the 
win^^ and we wi.Hhe<l to Hei*un* tme more photograph. 
Wi' ilnnfon' n\Humt'd our toilmime way up the 
Iniiy ...iiiiii* .stain-a.'*«*H, and pn'iM»ntly Htop|NMl t4> take 
a grnrnd virw uf the vallry from the gidily height 
on wliirh wc i%t«NMK Jui^t ah the Ap|i;iratUH Witn 
ti\iil up, a prii ^t hovr in night, fiUowtil hy a H4*h(H>| 
of young j^tudrntH. Ah we wt*n* hhN*king up the 
path, w«* pri'|*Jin*d to ri-mi>ve th«* inntrumcntH ; hut he 
{Militily rifuM*«l to tlinturh uh, and waited until we 
had tinihh«*tl, and tht-n 4liri*<*t4Hl uh to a mon* fav(»ur- 
able ^tnnd|>oint for a Inater view. 
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|4i5 KhkI shouts from the driver of the diligence 
^(;j^;t^l us that he could not wait any longer, and 
5^ sister only just managed to squeeeze into the 
iaiwior, while the brother was glad to scramble on 
to the domed, zinc-covered top of the vehicle and 
^1 astride it, hastily packing up his apparatus as 

he did so. 

The bare-chested and brawny fellow who acted as 
driver, with his wide-brimmed straw hat garnished 
with red ribbons, blue shirt, and red sash, looked a 
picturesque and brigandish ruffian. As we were 
rather late, he kept the horses at a gallop, uttering 
wild yells at the top of his voice, and swinging his 
arms and brandishing his whip as if possessed. At 
this breakneck speed we rushed and rolled along the 
brink of the precipice, from which the road was 
only separated by a low and frail stone wall. 
There was nothing to hold on by on the hot round 
zinc top of the vehicle, and the bumping and sliding 
about which the photographer and his apparatus 
underwent as they sprawled there made him un- 
commonly glad when the ride came to an end. 
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**('uriuu.s (»iu% traveller, tourmt, pil};riin ! ^o to 
K(N'aiim<lour. You will Ut eiirhaiitrd, mvi.HtuMl with 
all itH ^raiuh-UFH, with all its tiia};nifK*cnrt*s, with all 
ilrt iiH*ni(»ri«'H. Wi» have bcvu hut once the^; hh*Hse<I 
plairs, hut wr think ntill that our hrart will alwaVH 
rany us hai-k lhrn% an<l we erase not to »ijrh fi>r 
xhv lniji]»y nionirut of our Murn. Who ran foiyet 
K«N>ania(h)Ur ! 

To whi«-h wi* rf]»ly, not the man who visits it on 
a tiiTit Iv liot «lav. The ilriver einiUv askeil us an 
(»utrai:iM»ns sum fur our drive, m(»re than three times 
as mueh as thi* nther {ia»s«*n^i-rs jKiid. Finding; that 
wi* W( n* Knizlish, h(* thi»u^ht it no sin to roh us. 
lint tin* ^i'«t4•^ was t*t{ual to tiie 4N*e:ision. Sht* had 
iL'^i't Ttaiufil thi* |»r«i|Nr fan* whih* in the l»us, ami 
wi- n>fuM*«l to |i;iy mop*, anil the amount was «|ui«*tly 
ai-i-«'|iti*il. without any a|N»lf»|;y or eonfusion at the 
ihtt rtiMii i»f his attempt t«i eheat. 

If any «l«;*ire a more (h^tailed des4Ti|»tion of the 
t*ha|H*l.<4 thrtiU^h whieh we hut loitered here, it is 
r«inviniently |»larrd at the end of the ehapter. 

"Stair hy stair, ^te|> l>y step, |iltttfonu to platform^ 
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we mo^ir.: wi:*::.— :.>:• tiz^:z, firirae xmiil we reach 
the srear dx-r. A lirtir firtirr. and we arrive at 
a small plarea:: wiici is :re centre of all the 
wonder? of trif evrr-oeIerrs:e»i ril^rimaee. All 
here is astonishing : we are str:: *k. we are clLarmed,*' 
and s-:^ on. '"But le: us hiie our emonons and 
stof to rr:*srr3te ourselves r-efore our La«iv of 
R:-:-im3dour. It is a Mick Virgin, erected, as it now 
stands. s->ine vears after the ascension of our Lord 
Jesus Cnrlst bv Zi'vheus the evan^relist. to whom 
the inhabitants of the countrv eave the name of 

TLree o'''^-«:s arv al-ove all venerated in this 
miraculous chaf«el : 1st, the Virgin, of whom we 
hav».- -T-..kvn : 2d. the altar e«jnseoratod bv St 
Mania!, Bishop «>f Limosre^. who came manv times 
to vi-it his friend ^t Amadour: 3d, an ancient 
'^•l-y.-k. miraculous, and made of wood and wrought- 
iron. Thi'? clxk, aooordinir to the most authentic 
chroni'lc.-, has s^.»unded bv itself without human 
aid on -everal o<:casions (enumerating them by 
fhxU:). This spontaneous striking announced each 
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timi* the deliverance of some jtoor mariners who 
ha<I ralKMl for prot4*ction uiH>n our Lady of R<M*am- 
adour. Rann4*rH, Ha^^, ta|N>Mtr}\ sorollH, and inscrip* 
tionn, evrr-hurnin); lam|m, and pftn of all kinds arc 
inut4» hut ehN|U(*nt rhnmirh'M and mmwnirs of 
mirach's and prtMli^^irH obtained hy tht' int«*nv?ision 
(»f our I«adv of KiN^amadour. 

"' i h\ the outbid** one fte(\4 a ndir of mural ]»aintinf( 
n*|>rfHi»ntin^ thr I)anre of I>eath, ima^e i»f the death 
on this nam»w plateau (or taM«*dand) of St Mi<*h«-1 — 
a niurh-df^in*d {dare of Hi*|)ulehn*. i hi the left, in 
the riM-k, the H'triMt of St Annulour, the little ehai»el, 
sn flfvati'd, HO eurious, of St Miehel, on the wall of 
whieh in i»ainted in hujje htterv the lef^end of St 
i'hri-*tnj»h«T. One n»aeheH the interior hy a stirp 
*«tairi a^e, |artly eut out of the nnk. The altar in 
plaet'd in a deep andi, eovrre<l with old paintinpi. 
At the .Hitle of the <li>or of the eha{Hd one find.-* an 
••iiorniou.H and anrient coffiT, niveriMl with inm, 
di*.*«tinnl to ri'ei'ive, to-day aa it wiw then, the 
{M»rtion of the |>«>or. 

** AUive i.H HUJ«|Mfnde«l to a heavy ehain, and ivunk 
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in the rock, the shapeless and clumsy image of 
the sword of Roland. Roland, nephew of Charle- 
magne, going to rejoin the great emperor in Spain, 
offered to Notre -Dame of Rocamadour a gift of 
silver of the weight of his sword ; but, betrayed 
by the infamous Ganelon, he was, with his brothers- 
at-arms, surprised and massacred in the gorge of 
Roncevaux. The few survivors brought his glorious 
Durandal to the sanctuary of Rocamadour. Below 
the chapel of St Michel is the * Magasin de Marie,' 
where one can procure sportelles^ medals, emblems, 
photographs, souvenirs of every nature of the pil- 
grimage. From this side there also opens a passage 
giving access to the frightful pathway which leads 
along the rock, at a formidable height, to a house 
placed there like an eagle s nest, and having for 
sign * A Marie ! ' People anxious to pass some 
days at Rocamadour in silence and retreat are 
received there. 

** Let us resume our subject. 

'' On the right, on a level with the miraculous 
chapel, and in au angle forming a retreat of a few 
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nietrcw, you udmirc the vant church of St Siiviour, 
with a lK*:iutiful (hnirway, tui an*h »ui»|N>rt«Ml in 
the mithllc hy two p«;aiitir pilhirs fonne<I of ri^ht 
rc»lumiis, {KiiiitiiijLTs Houwuirn of the kings of Franci*, 
or of gnat |MTs*»ns wlio have visited thfse )»laee8, 
an anei(*nt C/trist whieh every one vmrrat^.s on 
ent4Tinji. I)ts«*entlinjj a frw steins, and yet a few, 
an«l W(* an* in the adniiniMe rha{iel of St Anuulour, 
whrre wr reverence witii a htily re.sjject the rx'VwA of 
tht* .s;iint. 

** Kra.Hrtiiilin;; t«» the ri^ht 4*f the tahledand of 
St Mirlirl, wi» i*nt«r Mim-jo^ivfly the ('ha|H*l.H ot 
St .ItKii-hin), St Anne, St BhuM^ St John the 
A|Mi.-«tlt*, anil of St John llaptint, all with their 
• privilri:**! altars an^l rirh with in«lulp'n«*ert/ 
All arc vi-rv lK*autiful; hut that of St John 
rMpti-^t in to our mind, in spite of it.n narrow 
|iri«]Mirtinns, ih»* nioft drlicate, the nio^t clr^ant, 
and thf nio:*t rmiarkaMc It MTvrs iu\ the {aro- 
rlii.il Kapti-*t«Ty. Th«* f«»unilt'r waa Jean de Vah>u, 
(Micvalirr of the Onhr of St Jcau dc Jcrun^ileui, 
wh*».H4* nionunu*nt in dt'lirat«* Htone, thicly hcuIjh 
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tured, is placed in the wall, representing him lying, 
dressed in all his armour, and sleeping the sleep 
of the just. 

"Adjoining is the huge reception-hall of Mon- 
seigneur the Bishop of Cahors, on the mantelpiece 
of which one sees the arms of the family of the 
actual bishop, ^Igr. Grimardias : guleSy with three 
hunting-horns posed two and one. This is a hom- 
age paid to his gentle descent, who, after the ex- 
ample of his revered predecessors, watches with so 
much zeal and solicitude to the least details the 
prosperity of this incomparable pilgrimage. 

" From there, one casts a last wondering look on 
the enormous mass of rocks which overhangs the 
sanctuaries, and to which it serves almost as a roof 
and arch. 

" From this point, already so high over the roofs 
of the village, we proceed to the summit, over the 
roo& of the churches, and on this mass of rocks 
is situated, we have said, the habitation of the 
priests charged with the care of Notre -Dame de 
Roc Amadour. 
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'* Let us ^o and thank and congratulato theso 
excellent brothorM. 

** If wi' (»l)tain |Mnni>>ion wc will iisrrnd l»y an 
intcrnnnahlo suhttTranean stain^asc whirli divides 
the KUTisty fn»ni the rhiireh of St Saviour, j»aKH 
under the vault, n-enter undrr the nnk, anti eonic 
out at la>t in th<* roiirt i»f the aneient fortress. 

** OthtrwifU', or if we pnfrr it, en>Ks a vaulted 
pa.Hs;i;^f an<l taki* our way hh)wly hy turnin^rs W) 
j»i<tureMjue, l»y tin* litth' a^nndin;; jKithway whieh 
hads ni«»n- plea.sintly to the |M»aeiful, ho>|»ital»le, 
and nli'jious dwelling of our revere«l and dear 
;:uardijinr<, as wril a.H to th** rhanning aviiiur .^had- 
ini; th*' hiidi platrau. 

" Tin- \\ond«rs nf ihi» l«»wrr nK'k an* et|uallfd hy 
thoM- on till* >uininit, uhirh an* nt»t detrari^^d from 
l»v the ni<N|«>t ^i^l^li«'itv of the nii^j^ionarie.-*, win) 
livi' a- dimply a.H nuintry |»rifM>. Th«* i xt^rior 
alone is niajt-tir and jrrand. It M-eni'^ that in 
pioUH thouvdit tht v ha\i* onlv aimed at ornament- 
ini; the*M* ;:n*at n)<HU>rn huildin^n to rend« r thi*m 
mori' worthy of the hanrtuan*. Even'thiu*-; herr 
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preaches the love of Mary — all is for Mary, The 
great square tower, surmounted by a bell-turret, 
is adorned with a clock with a triple face. One 
ascends it by a stone staircase open to the sky, 
and one walks on the roof on the edge of the 
ramparts. One dreams of the middle ages whilst 
standing on those battlements, while from the 
giddy height one views timorously the deep and 
narrow valley below, where winds the tiny stream 
of Alzon." 

And so on ad infinitum. 
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THK SKASO.VS IS AVEYHitS. 



Is tliii jwrt nf Friiii'f wiiiu-r [•titifs iilniii.-t impor- 
(■•■|itili]y into >{>riii^-limi-, TIuti* \a usuiilly tiu 
lifrakili;^ «I» nf liiml l«iliv' fnwt-t, cr iiu-hin;; Jiwiiy of 
<lf.-|» >ii.>w, l.ut, iw n rule, n|triii;.'-lime >:rim-i ijriil- 
u;illy. Willi tlie l<-ii;itlu'iiiii;' <liiys th« weather 
irpiws uiiriiKT, till- pki"'.-* Im.'c<iiiii- iimri- iniciiHi- in 
tlii-ir l>tiit>ii>'.-.x, iiiiil llii> ;;iiltl<-ii fiuiishilif tlixxl-t tho 
Iftiiil fri>ti) >liiwii ti» ilii-k. 

To Im- -lin', lInTf :in' lH'lM.si..||;|| hIioWiTX, l.ut wliK 

liiiii'it .-li'iw.f, wlii'ii iM'tw.fii i;m1i <>ii<- tin' .-mi 
Aiitu-i out with ;i.l.i.-.I liri-jlitiifss, likr tlie < y. h .,f 
II chil'l iift-T :t |>:i>.<>ioii nf Icaro f 'i'h'-ii llic ti< 1-1- an- 
■^n-i'ti with the ^J>^ill;ritl^ whoat, atitl in t)i<' Irii;;tli- 
(■aiiit{ titt-atluw-^TiUM thu Mfciitctl %-iolctii liiilc, leu*)- 
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ing a delicious perfume to the soft warm air. There 
is a renewing of life on every side; each tree is 
pushing forth its baby leaves, and the hillsides 
that through winter have been bleak and almost 
bare, grow green and gold with blossoms of brake 
and broom. 

The graceful breeze-swayed poplars down by the 
river don their spring crowns of tender greenness, 
and underneath the overhanging rocks the tiny new 
fronds of the maiden-hair unfold themselves to the 
Ught. 

The river rushes madly and merrily on its course, 
and though very full in the early spring, it is not 
often muddy. It is the heavy thunder-showers of 
summer that make the water thick and coffee- 
coloured, not the gentle spring rains. Then the 
volume of water is greatly due to the melting of 
the snow on the high mountains of Aveyron and 
the Lozere. These are snow-capped often until the 
beginning of April, so that the river is well supplied 
with water. The waters of the Lot are not so clear 
and limpid as are those of the Tarn and Aveyron ; 
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still they art* often l»ciiutifully clear and green, more 
es|H.rially in the H]»rin<; - tiiuo. H. .siyn that this 
prenness is dnu to the fheniiral nature of the nicks 
tlimu^h \vhi«*h the water filters ; hut we tohl him we 
«liil not want scientHie reason f«»r U^autv, the river 
was ;:n'en, ami that w;lh (juile enou<;h for us. 

Snowdrops ant] prinimscs are tlowt^rs unknown in 
thi.N part of France, hut not so the violrts. They 
Mo>sMin on everv side, and their sn-nt fdls the air 
'riit» srh«»ol-ehil«lren hunt for the vrry first, and 
hrini: tht*in to inadt-nioistdle, and inailenioisflle is 
cxiMM-tt'il !«> l»e wrll supplied with sons. Chie or 
two ihviitrd little fri«-nds, however, wmi't take sous. 
Ntrdii >H ti> >ay that thi'ir vioh»ts are prized the 
ni'»-!. Sum. e«»w-lipr*, iian-i«»Ni, and thr whitf anem* 
uni-s take th<* plarr of viii|tt<< ; the Iilae*<, lal»urnums. 
anil olh«r tl«»wrrini; lri'»«i «jro\\ hi-avv with their 
fliiw«T«*; ami thi'U in Mav tlu» p'-r-* iM-trin tlieir 
reiirii, and tin* hav-fplds and mraihiws aii- trav with 
tlowt-rs nf aliu'-l rvery tles<ripti«'n. Hut w<* have 
forL'«»it«-n ihf fitpii-t-int' -n^t, tin- fiVMurite llt»\\rrof 
nil ; the flower Uhived of all Fnnchnn n. fi»r is it 
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not the flower of sentiment, and are not all — ^yes, 
all French people — more or less sentimental ? I won- 
der, if we could only look, how many sprays of myo- 
sotis should we find hidden away in the private 
desks of all French lovers ! And then the flower- 
motto is so pretty — " The more I see thee, the more 
I love thee." Why, the gift of a single spray is a 
declaration of love in itself. 

In rural France it is necessary that flowers should 
be made to do the talking, for the language of love is 
a denied blessing to the youths and maidens. They 
may not whisper sweet nothings in each other's ears 
whilst taking a moonlight stroll. No ; poor things ! 
they must always be chaperoned by mamma or 
escorted by papa ; for them a stolen clasp of hands 
is the luxury of love, and one kiss, in presence of 
the whole family, is considered such a great privilege 
that it can only be allowed just before the day of 
marriage approaches. ** You see," said a French gen- 
tleman to us, " our young girls are kept, as it were, 
packed in cotton-wool until they are married. We 
know something of their accomplishments, every- 
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thiiif; alNHit their ft>rtune8, and nothing as to their 
ilis|N)siti()ns, lik<\H or diHliki^M, tem|>ers or fault.s : 
tht'y are angt^U sttns ihuU^ Imt an<;el.s of whom we 
know nothing." 

Knmi th<» spring-time (»f earth to the Mprinf^-time 
of love ! It is a natural transition for oiu*s thoimhtrt 
to takt>. Thouf^hts shoiilt] always Im* happy in 
hprinir; thrre is rvtTVlhin}: to make them ho: the 
>kii-^ an* l»hn*, the hinls are ji»yous, thi* lirhls are 
L'<»l<i«'n with kiip^'i'iips, an«l t-vrn x\\v rivt-r sini^s softly 
to itM-lf. as it >lips its shininj; wati-rs ovit the i»fl»l»Iy 
InMiht's. that hrn* ant] thrn* jut out into itsrhaniifh 
Tlir a/uro nf ihi' sky is r* prattMl in that of the rlus- 
tirinir f 'r;;it ini'-ni»ts, ainl only thf Htam*il anrm- 
on* •- .IP* wliit«-r than the flrerv «*lou<ls. Thf Vir- 
L'iii's riilniir^ — l»lur, white, ami j^oM — lit rml»hms 
of purity aihl jH-arr anil sprin;;-timi'. 

Our jHiipIr Innk fi»rwanl to an«l l»»vr tlir sprin«;- 
tinii* «xrn iliiiirly. " i Mi/* tht-y Kiy, ** hut it is Ihmu- 
tiful! it i** Uautiful, the sprin<;-time. Now we 
will Ik» happy all the day; wr will pn>mrna«h% we 
will pithtT thi* tlow«rs ami om* day fUMMi we will 
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take a basket of food and have a repast upon the 
grass. Oh, but that will be a grand distraction 1 a 
very good amusement ! " And so they seem to find 
it. They laugh and sing and chatter incessantly, 
whilst the babies tumble and roll about, happy and 
contented, as only babies seem to know how to be. 

When the fishing season commences, papa,mamniay 
and babies go off to some favourite trout-stream. 
Papa and big brother fly-fish in hopes to catch the 
timid trout. The youngsters search the rocky crev- 
ices for cray-fish, whilst mamma and nurse spread 
the olotli for dejenncr. Happy, merry people, caring 
nothing (for the time being) for politics, or other 
pleasure than that of making their children happy, 
and having a little pleasure themselves. 

In the l>eginning of June comes the time of the 
cherries, the one time of all the year when a young 
man's fancy is supi)osed to turn to thoughts of love, 
when maidens grow most sentimental, and loving 
looks and whispered words are exchanged whenever, 
cither by chance or (let us whisper it) by appoint- 
ment, true lovers meet. 
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The ni}j;ht.H of May an* made tnehxHuus with the 
.M»n}r(»f the ni;^htin^ah% which haunts each wiMNled 
(I«II ; hut in the he«;inniti<; of June the hinU sing no 
more (Iurin<: ni<^ht-tinie, nursin«; eares take their 
attention, ho their sont^s are only to l»e heanl in the 
<hiV-tiine. 

Th»n ronies Munnnr — 90' in the f*ha*le day 
afli-r dav, week aflrr werk. Heat ami dust and 
ilruuizht, and a season of hmpmr f<>r man an«I l>ird 
an*! lM;i>t. Tin* prnph' fnd it tht-msrlves, although 
thiv are u>«d ti> it. *'(>h," th«*v tidl us, •* thr h«*at in 
trniMr ! it is trrriKh* I \W wait an*! wait all dav,and 
tliiiik that a l>r«M*/r will s|irin;{ up in th<* rvming; 
l»ut til** iv«nint; arrivi"*, and the hn*ezr eonn*H not. 
Tli«- TiiL'lil-* an* as hot as tin* davs : we ran A** 
iititliini! hut lit» hiill anil sufffr.'* 

Tho jMM.r oXf-n srrin in»»t to fi*fl tin* hi*at ; th^y 
]«»«»1\ at i»ii»- sii pathi'tiratlv i»ut «»f iii«*ir l»ii; rVt^M 
wh'ii I'll*' nnrt-i ihiin toiling alon^' tin* \\hit«* wrary 
pKul. harnr-H«d t«» tin* h«*avilv ladrn «'arl-». 

Thi-* y«ar (I?*?*?) tin* hrat lia.-* Ih'iii mi ;:rt'at that 
the vintM have suffi-nd, and in manv a vinevanl the 
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grapes have withered away instead of ripeaingy so 
the poor peasants arc in despair, and it is thought 
that wine will be both scarce and dear. 

We have said that the poor oxen look tired in 
summer-time, but it must not be inferred from this 
that they are cruelly treated. On the contrary, 
they are never worked in the middle of the day : 
indeed to work them would be impossible because of 
the heat and the flies. These latter are the one 
great torment that one has to endure during the 
months of July and August, and the first three 
weeks of September. To the cattle they are simply 
a torture, and their masters knowing this, protect 
them as much as they can from these pests. The 
forc'hea<ls of the beasts are always covered up with 
a kind of mat or skin rug, in order to prevent 
the flies from biting that part. Then branches of 
elder are tied above their heads, because flies are 
supposed not to like the smell of this tree. How 
often have we seen the same thing done in rural 
Enc^Iand t 

At all the railway stations in the south of France 
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a drink (*()ni]X)S(*(l of rum, grntinn, ami wntor in 
kt'pt. Thi« irt ofti'ii jjiwii to the mTvnnts of the 
<Iitr<*n*iit ronipniiios, an<l is ronsitlon*(l a valuaMe 
n'Tiinlv for nmiiv dinonlers caUHOtl liv tho i»xivs!*ive 
hrat. 

Ihirin*; Miminor-timt* nearly all the |M*aMint ]Mi|iula- 
tioii *^n l»an*-Ir«^Lr«'«l. TIii*y ft^-l th** <*imiUt, no doulit; 
hut tin* «:rn<'ral view is not ]»l(M^ini;, cloanlin^'ss not 
Immui: i-niisi«lrn'«l n«M'i»ssiirv to thfir happint'ss. With 
Iiin^rinix (»n«* hniks forwanl t<» autumn, an«l with it 
roni<»-< nlii'f from tip* h« at. i >f all wasnns i»f tin* war 
in till* .*<oiitli of Frann* that (»f autumn is |MTha[><« thi* 
nin?.t r!iji»yal»l«*. Tin* j:n*at hoat of sumni<r is iKtHsrd 
away, thr tlays j^row j^nulually rcMiK-r, an«I one ran 
walk i»ut in tht* niiiMN* of tin* day without dis- 
riiinfnrt. Itut it niU'^t not Ik> su|»|Hwed that then* 
an* no hut davs. <Hi no; sometimes, whi*n one 
W4»uld think that tin* )iTr:\X heat had |»aKSid, it mm^uih 
to rMim* Uirk a;:ain with nMiewi**! vii»h*nri\ Tln-n 
the f«uii l>la/«s, tilt* air is hot ant] stitlin*;, an^l the 
hranchts and Ifavrs haip,: motionle-vs. t)n«* Sunday 
this S*]»temlK*r wc thuu^ht, What n lovely day we 
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are going to have I for at early morning the sun was 
bright and the breeze was cool, so we decided to 
H[>end the day upon the river, and to dine at 
some village auherge. But, alas! the breeze died 
away, and the sun burnt fiercely in a cloudless 
sky. True, the river was beautiful, and the 
mountain-tops showed sharp and clear against the 
blue brightness of the sky. But all the loveliness 
could not atone for the heat and glare : 90^* in 
the shade, and no shade to speak of, is not a 
pleasant temperature in the end of September, when 
one naturally looks for at least pleasantly cool 
weather. 

So we were fain to dine at Capdenac, only six 
miles or so from home, and after dinner we could do 
naught but rest and read under the shade of the 
poplar-trees down by the river-side. Fortunately 
we had plenty of cushions in our little launch, so we 
contrived to make ourselves tolerably comfortable. 
Then we had an unlimited supply of grapes and 
peaches, and what was most to be desired, some Eng- 
lish tea, which we made with the aid of a spirit-lamp. 
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S4» we did not do Iiadly after all in Hpitc of the heat, 
and when the heat fell we 8t earned slowly I)ack up 
the river, whilst the sky j^rew green and gold in the 
sunset, and the river turned to silver in the faint 
night mist that gnidually rose \x\^m its surfaee. 

Is there anything nion' hewitehing than an 
autumn sunset u|niii the rivrr I^ot ? \Vt* think not. 
The rlrar ^ky shades from dee|H*st, hlue t«» jmle 
tehihr gn-eu, anil tlie yell«»wing t«)jM* of the |N>plar- 
trees shin<* like l»urnished gold in the soft amiior 
light. Iliiieath. the riv<*r lies, ealm and still as a 
|Milij*lnMl mirror, «ive only where its eourse is hroken 
liV a white fiiaming weir. In the elear water the sun- 
M-t eoliiupH are retleett*il, and where the fern-(*hiil elitfs 
dn»|i d«»wn ti» the very edge of the river, one eannot 
t« 11 >%her«* the roeks and wat«*r meet, so di.-^tinet is 
till* nfh< tion. (Sradually the goMrn ^unset gh)W 
tades aujiv, and the tender light of the rising m<N>n 
groMn liright«-r an<I l*righter, handing ti» the scene a 
n<*w, thi»ugh .'^till eharniing usjHMrt. 

i)n many sueh evenings have we stayeil on the 
river long after nightfall, content to steam slowly u|> 
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<liiit of pri)]>iiiiig ouFRelvcs up Whiiul vine-jwleft — 
to Hit <lown, or nitlier we ju»t mnna^i^c not to slide 
flown fert-f<>n*niost to the valley l)eneath. Then 
into our laps the j^rapes and [)eaehe8 arc |N)urci1, 
and we j>nM»efd to eonvey tliem to our mouths. 
At last nature fails: we lost» our apprtitrs, and :i» 
the erv is '•Still th«*v ennie!" we havi» pMNiurse 
to sniu^irlin;:, and |HM*k«*t8 ronie inti> r^*^^ui^ilion. 
Whrn w«» ran sure«'rd in jH*rsuadin;j our host that 
w'v n*allv «'annot «'at any nion*. an«I wht*n he is 
^ati^fil•d that wr havi* twisted evt»r}' kin«l of «rniiH* 
In* has in his vim^yard, he Irts us d«*part, thou«{h 
not without prrf«ntin«^ us with a hirj;e Iwisket of 
fruit. l>urin;^ tin* ni«»nth of Sept<*mhtT w«' arc 
a.-ktil to many hu«h i:rajH»-pii*nii*s, and greatly we 
<-iiji»v th«' fun. iVnjilr wht» only eat |M-a«'h«'s l»y 
liiH'*, ami irnijMS hy th»* halfHlo7«*n, «'an havi» no 
i«l<*a how tli'li«'htful it is to sit in a vint^vanl and 
tat ju-'t ar^ many as «v«t i»ne likes. 

W i» a.**ti*ni**h and amuM* th«' jHMijilr very nun-h 
hy ratini: MarkUrrirs, vhi*-h j:ri»w on fVrry hand 
in r«iunth^s thou-^ands. The jM-a>iints n»"Vrr tt>u«'h 
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tboui, aud look upon them as little better than 
jKUsKm. Even the school-children never think of 
t^tttiiig blackberries, but pass them by unheeded. 

We, however, accustomed to look upon black- 
U'trica OS at least a useful iruit, thought we should 
like to make some jelly of that fruit, so we 
organised a blackbeiry • picnic. It was during 
holiday-time, so some of the little girls were only 
too willing to join our party, and for the first time 
in their lives help to pick blackberries. We elder 
ones enjoyed the fun from a little distance, where 
wo sat in the shade of a hillside coppice, chatting 
and reading by fits and starts. The children's 
merry voices floated up the hillside from where they 
were busy berry-picking in the ravine below, with 
full baskets, happy faces, and stained hands. 

Soon, however, dirty hands were washed in a 
neighbouring brook, and wc all proceeded to light 
a fire, boil the kettle, and get tea. Milk had been 
brought for the children, who only look upon tea 
as a somewhat nasty decoction or, as they would 
call it, tisane — something to be drunk as a lemedy 
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for HJokuesH or hcailache. So the Riuall people 
oiijoyiMl their milk ami the various gcMnl things 
we had provided for them, and we English folks 
enjoyi'il our tea all the more, that we had ha<l 
Hume diffieulty in making the kettle lM>il. Then wc 
eloare«l away the n^mains of th«» n*|wu<t, and sent 
tht' iKiirns home with the hjt^kets of fruit, kc. 

\\v stayed longer enjoying the sunset ; hut when 
the twilight ffll we strollt*d homeward through the 
lanes and vineyanls, rearhing home just in time for 
M'Vrn n\lixk tlinner, to whith w«» sat down with 
hharprnrd ap|H*tites. 

How ran we find wonls to des<TilH» a late Octoln^r 
day in this hcautiful valley! or where an artist 
who muhl fitly |>4»rtniy thf glowing and varied 
tint< of thr fading foliage! Hrre is onr mountain- 
siih* whirh i.s on«* «le«*p (»rang«- glow, with the 
4 hangiii;^ |i»aves of tin* rlH*stnut-tn*fS ; down hy 
the rivrr tin* hloping hillside hreaks away into un 
irregular eliff, the upjMrr edge of whirh is fringe<I 
with thf deep n*d leaves of the lilarklH*rr}* Imimhle, 
whilst in ever}* crcviee of its nn^ky surfaee the 
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graceful ferns still grow green as they did in 
the spring-time. From the sunny vineyards the 
grapes have been taken, but there still remains the 
scarlet glory of the autumn leaves. The poplar- 
treea that just a little while since were only tipped 
with gold, are now yellowed to theu: base ; and as 
the light wind sweeps over them they send down 
showers of leaves that look like flakes of golden 
snow in the softened sunlight 

As we stand upon the bridge and look up the 
river-valley, it seems as though the mountains close 
in on every side, so swift a curve does the river 
take. The river looks like a great lake, and the 
rugged mountain-side that seems to close in the 
farther end is still purple with the heather that 
grows in luxuriance in every nook and cranny of 
the bold grey rocks. 

The winter is simply pleasant; but last winter 
there wa.s positively a frost which covered a still 
pool or backwater of the river with ice. We sent 
to England for our skates, and for a day or two 
astonished the natives considerably. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



THK LAD IKS <;KT LOST. 
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Ik the {K^LKants of Avoynm arc |>onr and dirty, those 
of the i^ot are for the inont ]Kirt nuich ]MK>rer ami 
luiirh <lirtier. Taken as a whole the Dc^jftartment of 
th«' Lot is rtM'ky and unfertile. The department 
enn>i.st.s of a series of va.-^t nn^ky |ilainH, where only a 
verv thill laver nf M»il etivern the limestone. It is onlv 
in the riviT-valleyrt that any quantity of s<»il wenis 
ti» have aceuniulated, and theM* vallevs are ver\* 
fertile anil often vi-rv U'autifuL Sanetinies aftrr 
jnuniryini^ fi»r some milfM ai*ross a strrih* plain, u|M>n 
whirh thr jzrax-* j^hjwh very M*antily, and where the 
hup* limestone UnilderH puhh thrtiU^h the soil at 
near inter\'als, one cumes nuddeidv in full view of a 
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defonneil in some way, owing no doubt to the lives 
of dirt and privation liveil by theniHelve^ and by 
their i^ircntH In^fore them. 

A fortnight ago Mary and I started off to pay a 
vinit to a friend wh<)Me temi)orary home is situated 
in i\\v wiId4\Ht part of the De{mrtment of the L)t. 
\\v were askrd to srnd a teh'gram the day Inrforc 
we intcndeil to start, in onler that our friends might 
Hetid to nie<*t us. This we did ; but, ala(*k ami alas t 
whi-n we n*arht»d (tramat, where we U*ft the train, 
thrn* was no hign of any e-;irriage. We aflen»*ards 
fountl that the t4*lt>^ram to<»k two davs on its 
jouriifV, aiiil a .H4M*ond one that wt* sent 4>n fnmi 
< tramat arrivtMl at the same time as the first. 
A'.//. — Advire In tnivcUcrs in rund Framv. L^'tten* 
mav ur mav n(»t arrivt* at thrir int<*ndt*d dt^Htination ; 

■ m 

ti'h'^raniH ^<-iH*rallv have to make Hurli a n»und- 
alMiiit jnurnt-v that tht'V arriw at thoir dfMination 
t(Nt lato ti> Ik* (if any UiM\ Ono gonmdly finds that 
thi* <|ui<*k«'*4t way to M*nd a mt-As^igi* U to taki* it 
om»*s jM'If. 

Krenrh <iovfrnmont offirials S4*(*m to have onlers 
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young pofit-woman was not satisficil with that, and 
calmly ti>I(l us tliat unle^H I hail in my i>oH8CH8ion a 
canl or lottiT Hhowing that I wius the {H^n^on I rcprc* 
Hcntcil mvftolf to Ih», she mu»t refuHc to say if any- 
thin<; had arrived fur us. As it hapinaied, I had 
neither, so I tohl her the name of the sender, hut all 
to no i»uriHKM\ Then I smhlenly Ijethought niysi'lf 
that my name waj4 enjLrraved on the IkicIc of my 
purse, so I hhoweil it to her, and at l:ist, U^ng sat- 
i>tinl, shr ronsrntetl to inform us that there was 
nothing; for us. i never felt S4> soM lH.*f«>rt* in all my 
lifr. However, we :isked her whieh was the lK?st 
hotrl in the town, als4> to plrase M*nd on any 
ni('.'v*«4i>:e that nii;:ht come for us during the t*vening. 

Aftrr prommading through st-vend narrow tnr- 
tuou.-« >tn'ets, wc rra<'h«'d tht* hotel. The \u*ni an<l 
his wife wen» tvidrutly much suqiris^^l to see two 
Viiung ladies turning up tired - looking and liag- 
g.i::«It>^; l»ut when we explained i»ur situatitin, 
thev Win* mo.-«t kind, and immediatelv sent to the 
^tati(»n for our etfeets. 

We took a lNMlroi>m, for, it lioing already nearly 
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tiTi^ a'^elock in the afternoon, we knew that even if 
the carnage came we could not possibly continue 
oor journey until the next morning. 

As we had not thought to pass the night at an 
auberg€y we were not provided with soap ; but the 
chambermaid kindly undertook to provide us with 
some, and after what was no doubt a long search 
she returned, bearing in her hand a diminutive 
morsel of scented and wonderfully lathery soap, 
— a piece left no doubt by some former vayageur. 

When we again descended into the lower re- 
gions, we were met by the hostess (a fat smil- 
ing woman), who conducted us into a huge bare- 
looking apartment, furnished principally with two 
long tables, and a big wood - fire, which latter 
burned brightly on the large open hearth, the 
big foundation logs being supported by dog-irons. 

We were offered seats right in front of the 
blazing fire, and the various inmates of the hotel 
found much amusement in coming in one by one 
to have a good stare at us. 

At one of the long tables a very old woman wis 
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hufly ironing, and taking into coiiBicleration the 
time she took to iron one {)ocket • handkerchief, 
the family ironing would most likely l>e a some- 
what ItMigthy affair. There were a great many 
handk(*rchii*fH to Im* irone<l, ho our intt^nvst in the 
priHTSH rath<T flagged. At hwt, however, these 
uninti*n*Kting artirlcH were fininhed, and suddt^nly 
we )Hu*anu* i»xtremely intereste^l, for tiny frilletl 
ra|»8, fm])roidored |)ettia>ats, Ac, Ae,, a|i|M»anHl 
u|M»n the wene. Then we knew at onee the 
house {M)S8essed a Ijahy : this proved to be so ; 
and the l»;ihy itself soon made its apiiearance in 
the arms o{ its nurse, and a verj' j<>lly little 
Kahy it was t<Mi, an gtMnl as g<»l«l, as f«>n«l mothers 
siy of tlieir own oflspring. 

Whilst we were sitting waiting for dinni*r, we 
heani a >ound of lamentation pnN*et*ding from the 
kit«'lien, an«I, on making inquiries, we iL^M^crtained 
that the {H*t puppy -df»g ha«l gone sistray. S*«»utj4 
Were hent out in various dire<*tions, hut Mon- 
sieur Puppy «lid not turn up. AImiuI six «>Vloek 
the hotel hus rame along, and the truant puppy 
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was found fast asleep in a corner of the vehicle. 
He had been for a drive to the etation on his 
own account He proved to be a sociable little 
black - and - tan terrier, and we had some fun 
nursing and playing with him. The old ironing 
woman watched us gravely for some time, and 
at last solemnly marched up to us with two 
large serviettes, deliberately placing one on each 
of our laps, remarking at the same time that 
now we could play with the puppy without soil- 
ing our dresses. We got tired of do^e, and 
dinner not being announced, we were seized, ac- 
cording to the manner of " those mad English," 
with an exploring mania. 

We felt rather, in fact, very, hungry, so we 
naturally directed our first steps towards the 
kitchen, at whose door sundry most savoury 
odours greeted our nostrils. 

There is one thing to be said in favour of French 
auberges, at least in this part of France, and that 
is, that the cooking utensils of every kind are kept 
beautifully clean : the copper pans shine so that 
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they might fitly serve as mirrors, and the tinnctl 
pans are always scoured and clean. Then another 
thing, one may watch the cooking o{)erations, if one 
has a mind to ; indeed French tH>i/aijeurs (commer- 
cial travellers) may l>e often seen taking a tuni in 
the kitchen, in onler to see what the cook is pre- 
paring for dinner. The cook docs not seem to 
mind ; on the contrary, he or she ap|N'ars to like 
IMM)])le taking iin interest in his or her culinary 
r<kill. 

At «)ur hotel the big ninge was in the middle 
of th«* l:irg<> kit4*hrn, anfl nt the side of the room 
thrrr was tin* usual <'han*oal-stovc. Tliesi» stoves 
an' of ptMuliar runstrurtion. They are in sha{H* 
hki* a kiloht-n-rangt*, hut are rovrreil with glaziMl 
tih'H. iU\ thf lop there iirv n hctivs of various- 
>i/.rd ^aUftT-likr hoh*s : lliew holes an* from time 
to tiiiK* tillrd with half-hurnt wikmI, ami lM»t.H ami 
pans rotitaining H>up.s and cutrtt'jt of vnriou?« kindn 
are hct ovt-r the hol<*(«, that they may ro<»k or keep 
hot. The w<Ki4l-iu«ht*H fall thnnigh gratings pla^vd 
at the l»ott<im tif Miid holes into an u|H*n H|iaci* 
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underneath, from whence they are raked out. 
Dishes of meat and vegetables are kept warm 
upon the dinner -table in much the same way. 
A zinc-lined grating-covered kind of box is filled 
with charcoal and placed upon the table, where 
it serves to keep the various dishes warm. 

Another curious thing in these auberges is the 
wash-hand fountain. This consists of a huge 
bright copper filter-shaped cistern, which is screwed 
on the wall somewhere in the vicinity of the salle 
d, manger. Underneath this fountain is a copper 
bowl, also fastened to the wall, and underneath that 
again is a cupboard, where clean towels and soap 
may be found. By turning a tap the water can 
be made to flow from the copper oddity into the 
receptacle underneath, and a hole at the bottom of 
the bowl lets the dirty water off again. 

All the dining habitu^, as well as occasionals, 
wash their hands at the fountain before going in to 
dinner, so that, whilst sitting at the dinner-table, if 
we heard the splash of water we knew that there 
was a fresh arrival. 
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At our taMe d*h6te there were about a dozen men^ 
most of them evidently commercial travellers^ and 
though they were all excessively i)olitc to us two 
solitary ladies, they certainly regarde<l us with 
much interest. Mine host sat in his place at the 
head of the table, and was most attentive to us, 
rontinually worr}ing up the waiter to see that we 
were duly hi*li>ed to the many savoury dishes which 
were brought in one after the other. The last meat 
brought in was the usual leg of mutton : this was 
placed u|N)n the table to Im* l<x)ked at, in order that 
thr iLHsenibk^l eaters might satisfy themselves as 
to its bring in reality a genuine leg of mutton. 
It w.'is tluMi n*moved, to Ik* car^'ed and hande<l 
round, wIuTeuiNin eiu*h male guest smarke^l his 
li|is and remarked to his neighlniur that it was 
g«MMl rating. Hy the way, dinners in these out-of- 
the-way Frenrh inns an» |ierfeet marvels of culinary 
.•^kill «*«»mbined with cheapness. For the i*um of 
two fran«*s tifty, one gets a splendid re|KiAt. Here 
is a h|iecimrn of the tfienu : — 
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Soup. 

Stewed kidneys. 

Fish. 

Mushrooms. 

Cutlets and potatoes. 

Pate (Je foie gras. 



Fowls. 

Leg of Mutton. 

Cheese. 

Dessert, and an unlim- 
ited supply of vin or- 
dinaire. 



Coffee is an extra, and may be taken either at 
the inn, or at a neighbouring caf6. 

After dinner we ladies retired to our quarters in 
the sparely furnished big saloon. There came soon 
some of the commercials, who began their evening 
business of pattern -sorting, so that the two long 
tables were strewed with packages and patterns of 
cloths, prints, boots, shoes, and various other com- 
modities of merchandise. We sat by the fire and 
watched the proceedings, but not for long. In fact, 
we soon became tired and sleepy, so we asked for 
our candles, and retired to our room, followed by the 
interested glances of a group of curious commercials 
who were clustered at the foot of the staircase. 

Needless to say that we slept well in spite of 
all our troubles and uncertainties, also needless to 
say that the huge down coverlets slid from our 
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beds on to the floor, where they remained until the 
moniing. 

Our IkmIs were clean and comfortable, and no 
iiiBccts put in an appearance, for which we were 
verj' thankful. 

Next morning we were awakened at an early 
hour by the chamln'miaid, who miid that the hotel* 
ke(»|Kjr had rercivrtl a telegram from our friends at 
I>cgagna<! to the etfcrt that we were to Ik? <lriven by 
him half-way to our dent inat ion, when we kIiouUI be 
nut. We drcssnl quickly, wiwhing as well iw we 
could in the diminutive Itoj^ins aUottcd to 4»ur uju\ 
autl df.Mvndfd to the »nUi* a mnnijvi\ where our atje 
an lait was waiting for uh in two big In>w1h, flanketl 
by two iniiurnsc picrcs of t^Kistod breail, which toast 
wc bn»kc into the af(»rc.H;iid IkiwIh acconling to 
Frenrh i:uHt«»m. Our united bill for dinner, ImmI.h, 
and breakf;i>t w;iri ten fran«A or 4s. *Jil. e:ii*h. 

Whd^t wr wt-re taking i»ur o\fe a>t luit, the 
waiter «*am«* in to say that the carriaige was waiting; 
and, 08 the carriage wais a covereil one with a |Kur 
i*{ horM's attache<l, we tlrove otV in tino Htvle, after 
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being bowed out by mine host and his family, also 
by a selection of the commercials. 

Setting aside the fact that our steeds started off 
by running away on the wrong road, we got on 
finely. They, the steeds I mean, galloped into the 
station-yard, after nearly upsetting us by running 
against a gatepost. At the station two or three 
men managed to turn the horses' heads, and the 
driver, who seemed rather a raw hand, finally suc- 
ceeded in persuading them to take the right road« 
One animal insisted on cantering nearly all the 
way, and the other preferred to trot. The general 
effect was ])eculiar, to say the least ; when both 
cantered it was no better, for they utterly declined 
to keep step, but bobbed up and down alternately, 
in the most drunken-looking style. 

The morning was lovely, and we should have 
much preferred an open to a closed carriage. Why 
they gave us a close one we could not make out, 
unless it may i>ossibly be against the strict rules 
of French etiquette for two unmarried ladies to 
skirmish round in an open vehicle with no other 
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protection than that afforded by the driver. It 
wa.s quite evident to us that the carriar^e had not 
been in recent use, for a frw thousand flies had made 
it their winter quarters. 

The roof of the carriage was rather low, and our 
hats, or rather the wired 1h)ws thereof, somewhat 
high, BO, unfortunately for us as well as for the flies, 
th(' Kiid bows aot«*d as ceiling-bn>oms each time we 
moved our Ix^ads, and the flies buzzed al)out us in 
crowds. We o|x»nrd the windtiws, flirted vigorously 
our |H><*krt-handkerfhiefs, and dmve our enemies 
out inti) thr sunshine. Having got rid of the flies, 
we settled ourselves to ailmire the scenery and the 
iH'autiful etfocts of autumn colouring. 

Much ruuhl nf>t Im* said for tin* srener}* : it was 
dt*ridrdly Stony — hug«> whitr linir.Htaiie elitfs and 
lMiuId«*rs, with hen^ an<l thert* a tourh of reil s;ind* 
htonis Th<' etfrcis of eoh)ur were, hiiwcver, truly 
hph^ndid ; tht* various sha^les of grcrn eontristetl 
vividly with ih** white rocks. The changing autumn 
fobage ha«l taken u{>on itself evtTV tint from bright 
t»range to tlark brown, and many of the smaller 
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l)ecAiiBC Buch it really waa. Mr F , an engineer, 

waH su|>erinten(ling some imp<>rtant tunnels which 
were InMng made on a new line of railway, and he 
had huilt for the iifte of himself and part of liin 
family a house «>f wocmI, toleniMv eomroo^limis, but 
vrr}' primitive — not too primitive, however, was 
it for fomfort, and we passed a week there very 
hnppily. Monsieur and madame planne<l driving 
«*.\i*ursions to the n«i<:h)N»uring towns and places of 
intenst, and one <lav wc wrnt in full state to the 
fair. 

Now, a large fair in this out-of-the-world neigh- 
UairhiMHl is a loiig-antiri|»atcd cvc*nt, aufl no matter 
whiit tht* wrathtr may Ik*, young ami oM, rich ami 
jMH»r, go to the fair. Vrhitdt^s of t^very kiml may 
Ih* i<rvn u|M»n the road, (*oniing and going, and err- 
laitdy Siiuie of thrni arr of the «Hldf*st d(*S4*ription. 
Hnr thing wr n«)tiri*d i>artirularly, and that was, 
that thf hutrhers Iiohm* wilh the fastrst tn»tter, and 
that th«* hulrlh-r ^t<MMl up to drivr hin sti*i»<l. Why 
hutrht-rH* hors4*s in Fninec as in Kngland shouM l»e 
the fastest g<M*rs, antl whv hutrhern shouM stand 
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stalling on our own account. We wanted to buy 
Home toys for maflamcs children. One ver}' 
fascinating - looking pop - gun plcaxed our fancies 
very much, so when we were asked twelve sous 
for it we immediately otfered eight, thinking that 
as madame had Ixirgained in our behalf we would 
now Ik^ Very clever and bargain t<K>. But oh ! we 
were not prrjMired for the shiM'ked grieved air, that 
made us ferl so lushamrd of our offer that we gave 
the full amount at f»nce. 

Fairs are held in the smaller towns about once 
a-month, and fair-tlay i.s looked u|>on as 4|uite a 
holiday. Kvi*r}luMly goes to the fair that can 
{Nissibly hpare tin* time, so that from early moniing 
until dusk the road is full of |KU4serH-by, intent on 
businrHS or pleasun*. Young men and maidens go, 
lK*(*aus<* thry get a chanre of looking at and {MTha{M 
even of s{)eaking to one another, a chance much 
pri7.e«l in a eountr}' where the sexes are kept so 
much ajNirt as thiy are in Kranee, — a euuntr}' 
where love-making in our aeeeptation of the term 
is an unknown quantity. 
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A$ to the older folks, they chatter and laugh as 
^b^v stride along, as though care was a stranger to, 
^md trouble had never come near them. Even the 
Animals would seem to be enjoying themselves — the 
foot is, they are used to it, and fair-day brings an 
outing for them as well as for their masters. No 
French peasant would think of selling an animal 
unless he made some profit by it, so he takes it to 
fair after fair until he can make a good bargain. A 
gentleman friend of ours declared that the animals 
never did change hands at all, for that he had 
watched them particularly, and they invariably re- 
turned vnih the same people who had taken them to 
market. The fair itself is always a most animated 
scene. The cattle, horses, sheep and pigs, and their 
vendors are ranged around the place, and oh, the 
wrangling that goes on all the time ! It is ear-split- 
ting : everybody seems to be quarrelling, but it is not 
really so. After a time they all quiet down and ad- 
journ to the various auherges for a bottle of wine, 
after which the homeward journey is made quite as 
gaily as the morning one had been. At a French £Eur 
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one coil buy almost anything in the way of food, 
clothing, furniture, and finery. The streets aro 
lined with stalls, some covered and some not, and 
the sellers, though bullied by thrir customers to any 
extent, look so gooil-trmpered, and take it all as 
Hurh a matter of course, that it is quite amusing to 
stand and watch them. 

The conscription is generally held uih)U a fair-day, 
ami then the whoK* scene is indeed gay. As each 
lKit4'h of young fellows leaves the town - hall, a 
woman htaiidiiig at the d<Hjr pins stri'amers on their 
huts; in addition to this, the young men buy heaim 
<»f artitirial Howcrs, with which they decorate them- 
sclvt .s an«l their hats, and then oiX they go shimting, 
singing, dancing, to the nearrst aulM'nj9\ TIhmh* 
that havr drawn lucky numl>ers are the gayest — 
they will only have a short tenn of service; but 
tho.«*c that will Ih» oblige«l to arrvv U^T livr years are 
at tirhl a littlf miImt. This solnTUrss wrars off in a 
few minuti-s, Imwrvt-r, and siHin thry are as merry 
;uH thi-ir comra«les. The ** Marseillaise * is naturally 
their favourite chant, but thi-y have another which 
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is also very much liked. At night, after the con- 
scription is over, the young men march home in rows, 
eight or ten in a line, hand in hand. They sing the 
** Marseillaise" and the other favourite chant alter- 
nately, and when singing the latter each time they 
come to the chorus hats are thrown in the air, and 
two or three most unearthly yells are given out : 
that done, all is comparative quietness until the 
next time the chorus comes round. On reaching 
cross-roads, where some of the party may have to 
leave for another village, pistols are fired, and yeUing 
indulged in to a great extent. When this happens, 
as it sometimes does, at one or two in the morning, 
it is rather alarming, for being perhaps wakened 
from a first sleep one naturally thinks just at first 
that something dreadful has happened. 

When the time comes that the young men have 
to leave their village homes and go away to be 
soldiers, they are not so gay. There is sadness in 
many a village home or peasant's cottage, for the 
French are an aficctionate people, and families cling 
together with a great deal of warmth and affection. 
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When any one Hj)eak8 of the likelihooil of an 
appnuirhin}; war with (lermany, the women will 
rry, *'Ah! 8])eak not of that! K|>oak nut of that t 
\Vi» have sons in the anny ; ami if then' in war they 
will l>e killed, our hrartn broken, and our homes 
left dfHolate." 
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